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REASONS FOR BEING A CHRISTIAN, 
\ Original, 


Ir was a proud day for christianity, when the 
apostle Paul, in an eloquent gpeech, maintained 
before kings and princes the divine mission of 
Jesus, Well acquainted was he with all its 
persuasions to be believed by the enlightened 
mind; and with the utmost confidence in its 
destined triumphs, he was happy to vindicate it 
in the presence of the wise and the gifted ; he 
shrank not from the scrutiny of the philosopher, 
nor from the tests of the doubting, but at all 
times was ready to testify of his Master, and 
courted the searching glance of the cautious and 
prudent. Though not always successful, yet he 
| labored not in- vain, for many of the excelient” 
the wise and powerful, yielded to the power of 
his argument, and won the christian name. And 
the confession . of king Agrippa was not a little 
honorable to the apostle, for Paul stood forth a 
prisoner, to defend himself against serious 
charges ; and while he declared the proofs of 
the Divinity of the Savior's character, his judge 
exclaimed, © Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
christian !* And the Lord Jesus would destre to 
make his disciples by no other means than per- 
$uasion , the power of clear argument producing 
convictidh that cantibt be resisted, and no other 
can be able'to give a 8ound reason ſor the hope 
that is in thi m. The -apostle Paul's manner of 
preaching was eminently persuasive, and thus 
has given us all a good example to copy. _ 

But let us inquire, what is it to be a christian ? 
and, next, what are the persuasives that should 
incline us to be 8uch? To bea christian i is to 
place 8uch confidence in Christ as to believe 


him to. be what he represented himself to be, to| 


feel that what he taught 1 is true, and to act in a 
manner that 8hall maniſest our deep interest in 


his truth, This i is our definition of the name of| 


 <hristian, or, to give another, we would say, A 
VOL, vu. ie” 6 


christian is one that believes, and acts as if he 
believes, christianity to be a revelation from'the 
God of heaven. What, then, are the persua- 
8s1ves to incline us, or should incline men, to be 
chrisfians ? 

Each one best knows what persuaded him to 
receive Christ as his Teacher and Master, and in 
giving answer to the question we can only answer 
for ourselves. And I will endeavor to answer for 
myself, and plainly exhibit what are my reasons 


for wearing the christian name, and regarding 


christianity as a communication from the only 
wise and true God. First, I answer nega- 
twely, Not because great and learned men haye- 
believed in christjanity. The authority of great 
names weighs much with many ; but I know that 
men of great learning have also opposed chris- 
tianity, though I am aware that the supertority is 
on the 8ide of Christ. But great and learned 
men have favored very absurd doctrines ; they 
have opposed what are now undeniable truths ; 
and gome of the proudest names in the catalogue 
of the learned are enlisted on the 8ide of the be- 
lievers in witchcraft and apparitions. The opin- 
ions of the skilled in wisdom's mysteries+are to 
be received with deference; it becomes no man 
to scorn them ; but the simple authority of great 
names in its fayor, is no argument for the truth 
of a religious doctrine. We are not to ask what 
the learned have believed, but what is truth; 
and they who follow only in the wake of the great 
would have been in our Savior's time, had they 
lived then, of that number who eGuited: *Have 5 
any of the rulers believed on him ?* ; 


2. Neither do I receive christianity because 
I have not listened to the arguments of unbe- 
lievers. against it. I have listened ; I have fol- 
lowed them in all their Re 6 AY and I know 
what the accomplished rejector says m { opposition. 

the claims of my Magter.* And it is well to' 
know these arguments against christianity,. and ; 
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the believer can neyer. realize how strong the 
truth is gyarded, till he understands the assaults 
made upon it. To say to a man, you are-a 
christian because you have not examined the 
arguments against christianity, implies that there 


have. been unanswerable ones put forth, Not 


80 ; they have all been met, time and again; & 
they have all been repulsed, ad the unbeliever 
proved to be like the boy shooting at the. stars, 
that could never make his arrows reach the ob- 
ject aimed at. I should be ashamed to own my= 
elf a christian did I shrink from examining the 
attacks of sceptics ; I should feel that christian- 
ity was not all divine, and unworthy the counte- 
nance of the enlightened and honest mind. But 
the christian need never fear to examine all that 
may be said against the religion of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. It has withstood the attacks of the sharp- 
est wits, the thrusts of the acutest sophists, the 
jests of the profane, and the thorough investiga- 
tion -of the deep-searching philosophical mind. 
The future will behold its triumphs over the like, 
as the past has recorded these, for christianity 
was framed of God to endure, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. 

3, Neither do I receive christianity because 
of the biases of education. We know the power 
of education; none will deny it; all will allow 
its force to prejudice the mind toward certain 
customs and mode of thought, and to fashion us 
after the model of our teachers. But in reference 
to religion this very fact would excite suspicion in 
a thoughtful mind not favorable toward christiani- 
ty ; in the calmness of his study he would take a 
survey of the world; and behold children receiving 


the religion of their fathers, and generation after || 


generation worshiping, as the case may be, the 
gods of pagans, the deity of the Mahometan, 
the divinity of the . Jews, or the Infinite Father 
of the christians; and he may well question 
himself whether he has not passively, as the al- 
phabet of his mother-tongue, received as from 
heaven the religion of his fathers. A suspicion 
at once arises in the mind, and he is led to ex- 
amine the foundation of his faith ; so_ that the 
biases of education rather incline $2 to 8cepti- 
cisgm than to credulity. Christians often thank 
God that they were born in a christian land, and 
blessed with christian parents; not that thay by 


this acknowledge that they, have. passively re- || 


ceived a hereditary faith, but their gratitude for 


. - the means by which they have . been enabled to 


understand the rich treasure of the' gospel, We 
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know that many receive, unquestioning, the re. 


ligious teachings of their parents, that they grow | 
with the simple knowledge thus gained, but they | 


are not the representatives of all christians; 
there are who are  conscious that they have a ! 
better ground for. their faith. than simply_ that 


[their parents taught them 80, and who early | 


questioned the why and wherefore of what they | 
were taught to believe. 
4, Neither do I receive christianity because 
vast numbers have received it. We know and 
acknowledge the power of numbers, how man is 
apt' to be carried away by popular sentiment, 
and his judgment s8wayed by the opinion of the 
many. Woe know thousands thus move, pas- 
sively borne on with the current, and following 
the multitude as the right. But truth 1s not al- 
ways with the many, else Christ were not the 
truth when he ministered on earth ; and with the | 
considerate and deep-searching mind this fact of / 
the bewitching power of numbers, of popular 
sentiment, is apt to excite jealousy, and make | 
him sceptical whether he is not carried on by the - 
crowd around him, and has not received chris- ! 
tianity as an individual, but as one of' a. mass, : 
from sympathy with their feelings. He questions | 
his mind concerning his reasons for believing | 
Christ, and has to examine evidence with this 
Jealousy present with him, 


We 8hould not leave this part of our gubject 
without remarking, as having an important bear- 
ing on the two last propositions, that there are _ 
many who s8till receive Christ: as a mesgenger | 
from the living God who have set aside the doc- 
trines taught them as christianity in youth, and | 
in defiance of the popular voice—of the multi- ' 
tude that cherish other opinions—have - come | 
boldly forth and advocated the most enlarged | 
views of the divine government, and. rejoiced in | 
the glorious hopes of their faith, Surely it was | 
neither the biases of education, nor the power of | 
popular sentiment, that fixed in them the princi- | 
ples which cause \ Yu to acknowledge with hon- | 
est pride the name of christian. 

With these remarks I add, that I am a chris 
tian because I cannot resist the overwhelming 
mass of proof that the christian religion is true 
and of divine origin ; and there are considers- 
tions which approve it to my awakened reason 
as a communication from the Parent Intellect, ; 
and as the only sure guide to duty, happiness and | 
heayen. _ Permit me. to tate the preliminary 1 
steps to thought on the subject, and then unfold 


the positive /persuasions to belief—that not only 
cause the reasoning mind to exclaim, almost thou 
persuadest me-to be a Christian, but to acknowl- 
edge its'full faith in Christ and his truth. 

1. Man is a rehgious being. We find irre- 
zistible proofs that man 'is constituted for the re- 
ception of rehgion, to yield reverence to a higher 
than of earth, and look above mortality for aid 
and comfort. The proofs of this are wide-spread 
as the traces of human existence ; in every land, 
in every age, among. every people, there have 
been found the evidences of man's innate faculty 
for religion ; it reveals itself in 8ome manner ; 
it has made gods of the” stars, and peopled the 
ſorest, air and- streams with divinities, but its 
abuse as well as its proper direction 1n love and 
purity tothe Eternal'Spirit, proves its existence 
and power. Will the unbeliever trace all this to 
education ? If 80, who was the first teacher ? 
and how were --his teachings infixed in the mind, 
if there was not an adaptedness to receive them ! 
Yea, man's inclination to embrace a.religion of 
some kind, is as much an impulse of his nature, 
as the desire for food mn the infant. 

2. The thought which follows the reception of 
the latter, 1s of the existence of God. All nature 
| impresses us with the idea of a degigning and 
controlling :Mind ; and when the atheist talks of 
the laws of nature and the works of nature, his 
very language affords us an argument against 
him, for we: ask, how can there be laws without a 
lawgiver, or institutor of those laws, or works 
without a workman ? 1 look upon a watch, and 
though I -cannot see the spring which regulates 
the whole, yet I know by the harmonious move- 
ment that there 1s a-moving and regulating pow- 
er; and ghall I acknowledge less concerning the 
harmonious universe ? 

3, 'These thoughts lead to nation that man 
needs a revelation. And when' we consider sim- 
ply the abuse of the religious faculty, we find-ar- 
guments'enough for the necessity and importance 
of a revelation' concerning the character of God, 
his worship, -man's duty and relations, and the 
destiny of our race. Look into the most enlight- 
ened nations, and you will find abundant proof of 
the same 3; even the'voice of the wisest- of all 
philosophers/ speaks to the 8ame truth, for Soc- 
raies admitted that unassisted reasom never could 
discover all that was needed in reference fo the 
highest wants'of man. 


4. ''This leads to yet another thought, that- a 
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and the communicator furnished with appropriate 
evidences of his. authority. His doctrine mugst 
bear marks of wisdom, and he must perform works 
demonstrating that divine power is with hin, else 
his teachings would not be sanctioned by higher 
evidence than the wisdom of Socrates or Plato, 

- With these preliminary 8entiments I. come to 
the unfolding of the evidences of the divinity of 
the claims of Christ, and the reasons why I would 
wear the christian name. 

1. 'The perfection of christianity elevates it in- 
finitely above all the schemes of human wisdomz 
and yet it was-taught at first by one of humble 
birth and education. Its beautiful and 'subhme 
morality is not given to us in a digested system, 
but is to be drawn from yarious . and , detached 
teachings of its Author ; and 80 intimately con- 
nected with his conduct as to be in all points. i 
lustrated by his actions. His, unlike all other 
schemes, was not a system of external conduct, 
but he sought the secret springs of action to cor- 
rect them—to make the heart pure—to infix an 
inward principle of moral rectitude and oy 
happiness. He s8topt not at mere: precept, but 
sanctioned all by doctrine concerning God and 
man's relations ; and thus not only convincing 
man that 8uch duly was right, but giving him 
powerful motives to perform it. And let the se- 
yerest eye search the teachings of Jesus, and no 
one can find a single maxim of conduct which, if 
obeyed, would not promote human happiness and 
8ocial harmony. Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, Sen- 
eca, and Cicero, all taught something that gave 
freedom to unholy passion, and countenanced 
conduct 'hurtfal to the best interests of 8ociety. 
And 80 it has been with the teachings of all mor- 
alists who have not borrowed hght from chris- 
tianity. And well may we add with  Belsham-: 
©'That a system 80 Just,'so liberal, 80 comprehen- 
sive and complete, should have been invented and 
published by a combination of the efforts and re- 
gearches of the wisest and .best men in . any. age 
and country, would have: been the gubject of just 
admiration ; but that it should have been intro- 
duced and taught and inculcated, without any os- 
tentation or parade, by a small number of un- 
learned men; who had been educated in' all the 
narrow bigotry and malignant prejudices of phar- 
isaic Jews, is'8urely to the last degree incredible, 
not to say absolutely impossible, if 'the s8uppost- 
tion of divine instruction and supernatural illumi- 
nation should be denied.” There is great force 


_——— 


4 my 


revelation myst be given through human means, 


in this remark'; though a Jew by birth and-edu- 
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cation, yet in feeling Wd thought Jesus was not 
a" Jew, but advanced a sublime morality as ſar 
beyond the wisest of his time, as he was less 
boastful than them. 

I cannot believe that there is nought but human 
wisdom in all this. 
cient evidence to convince me that I must rise 
higher than earth for the origin of the christian 
teachings concerning God, man, duty and heav- 
en, and I feel ready to receive the truth of the 
Savior's words : ©*My doctrine is not mine, but 
his” that sent me.* And he that commissioned 
him was God, the framer and ruler of all things. 

2: 'The character of the author of christianity. 
To the perfection of that character, to its match- 
less beauty, even many who scorn his religion, 
bear witness, He was the first who labored as 
the friend of undivided humanity. In him the 
love of the race was perfected, and he showed as 
close a sympathy with the spiritual wants of the 
lone "and humbled cottager, as-with the king on 
the throne. And 80 perfect the conduct of his 
life, that it is the best interpretation of the morals 
of christianity. 

Before we can s8ee the force of the argument 
drawn from his character, we must attempt to 
transport ourselves, as it were, to the times in 
which he lived ; we must inquire concerning the 
character of the people among whom he dwelt 
and labored ; we must understand their peculiar 
prejudices and the popular sentiments that sway- 
ed them; and then, and not till then, shall we 
8ee the originality, yea, the divine original of his 
character. He s8tood out from them all. He 
met no expectations as the Messiah, but partook 
of a spirituality of purpose that claimed no sym- 
pathy with them, and yet a perfect consistency 
marked his whole course. When he wrought 
wonderful works, and thus awakened solemn at- 
tention towards his teachings, the people were 
astonished at his doctrine—they marvelled at his 
Sayings, for he taught them far differently from 
what they expected from the Messiah. Take his 


germon on the Mount, and contrast it with the 


popular sentiments and expettations, and-you will 
see the originality of Christ's character as a 
teacher. He spoke not like one that craved the 
applauge of the world, but as one having authori- 
ty, as deeply conscious of a divine mission,' and 
even forcing from thoge who would arrest him 
unto death, the confession : * Never man _ _ 
like this -man !* 


And shall we allow that such could be an im-| 
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postor ? Sooner admit that there is no light from 
\the 8un, because 8ome are 'blind, and have 
| conception of light. An impostor "intending to / 
| impose a false religion on mankind, must have a 
ite heart ; but where is there the least trace of ' 


My reason perceives gufh- | evil disposition in the life of Jesus ? And could a 
\ vile heart have originated 8uch- a pure, elevating 


and sanctifying doctrine .as he taught ? Surely, 
that would be expecting sweet waters from a bit- 
ter fountain,” and figs from thistles. An impostor 
must, necessarily, be dishonest, and by his dis- 
honesty hope to gain some private advantage by 
his imposition ; but though never man entered the 
world at a better time to prosecute '8chemes of 
selfish ambition, yet Jesus uniformly rejected all 
chances of worldly honor and distinction ; and 
viewing his course of conduct in connection with 
the popular feelings,of the age, and it is imposs: | 
ble that the most fruitful imagination can con: | 
ceive the least advantage that Jesus could obtain ! 
by his course. 

But s8ome are willing to allow all this, and yet. 
receive not Jesus as the truth, because they re- | 
gard him as an enthusiast, who 'was- indeed «a | 
good, but a misguided man, and really imagined | 
that he had a divine commission. And these will | 
direct us to numerous instances of undoubted en- ' 
thusiasm. But my 8oul shrinks from making the ' 
contrast, for I would as 800n run.a comparison 
between the immortal Washington and. some 
paltry, time-serving, earth cleaving politician. | 
Where, in the whole history of Christ,- is there 
the slightest trace of his being under the influence - 
of enthusiazm ? Enthusiasm might, by its fever- | 
ish excitement, cause an ardent mind to. come | 
forth as the Messiah 8uch as the Jews expected, 
but it never could haye given birth to:8uch origt | 
nality, 8uch calm majesty, -8uch cautious pru- | 
dence, 8uch commanding wisdom, as silenced the | 
queries of. the learned, as was marked. on the | 
character of Jesus. | Not one: passionate expres | 


| 81on escaped his/lips ; and how mild was his man- | 


ner ! how calm and self-possessed in the mos : 
trying .and fearful hours! and though never. ws : 
mortal surrounded by more inveterate and ma- 
lignant enemies, or pursued with worse malice, 
yet when did he ever turn-aside from'his calm 
and beneficent course ? when did he ever. throv 
any vehemence into his answers ? No, he-was not | 
an eathusiast ; and he must be enthusiastic in his | 
opposition to christianity whose imagination can | 


| Jesus was an enthusiast, 


conjure .up the least shadow of an Ap that 


” 


-Consider also the &ympathy he had with man ! 
Though conscious of a divine commission, though 
elevated in thought and feeling far above the mass 
zround him, though living a man with heaven in 
his 8oul, yet his was not an austere and separated 
life ; he mingled freely with all classes, he mani- 
fested deep 8ympathy with the poor, depressed, 
and degraded, and wherever he went, he was the 
man of God and the friend of man. TI see in this, 
proof of the divine original of his character. 1 
cannot contemplate it without reverence, and- to 
my reason it s8ets the character of Jesus infinitely 
above all I have ever met on the page of history. 
And while I am filed with admiration as I view 
Jesus, my heart is pained with the thought, oY 
little worthy am I to wear his name ! 

3, I cannot account for the propagation of 
christianity in the world, without admitting its 
divine origin, and consequenily” aid from God. 
Between a cause and an effect, there must be 
80me affinity, but I cannot find any adequate 
cause for the early triumphs of the christian re- 
ligion, but by acknowledging 'its divine origin, 
and its adaptedness to' the wants of man. Every 
thing in the popular mind was against the 8uccess 
of Jesus ; he came from a despised place ; he 
was born of humble parents, and educated in an 
humble manner ; his lowly manners and unosten- 
tatious mode of life, were far different from the 
magnificent pictures Jewish prejudice had drawn 
of the Messiah ;' he declared his a spiritual king- 
dom, and the meek and lowly the most blest ; he 
asserted a guperiority over Moses ; chose disci- 
ples from the humblest walks of life ;' he frankly 
told men what it would cost them to follow him ; 
he was not at all careful to conform to the pecu- 
liar customs and prejudices of. the age; he ex- 
pressly declined all interference with civil affairs, 
and refuged to be made a king ; and yet against 
all this, he triumphed and gained converts, and 
| his truth marched - on, mighty as the steam Ship 

ploughing the ocean against wind and 8torm, in- 

debted to no outward power, but impelled onward 
by the might concealed within. 
Consider, then: his death—how he died -as the 
Jews regarded it, an accursed._ death, forsaken of 
| God; and yet in that very city the: first church 


was gathered-; yea, as it were, at the very foot | 


of the cross, where. the Jew had poured out. the 
phials of: his wrath and-soorn, and heaped upon 
the Sinless iy adignitie 


LNE n/ his religion went forth into: other 
nations, and . oven. where * Christ crucified” was 
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at first- foolighness, it 1 
ed with reverence and'awe ; altars, where sacri- 
fices were offered to yonceives idols, were thrown 
down, the: temples of the gods deserted; the li- 
centious -banquets abandoned,'and the Maker of 
heaven adored ; yea, even in Rome, in Corinth, 
and Ephesus, where ' idolatry was the living spir- 


it that pervaded all the departments of life, chris- 


tian churches were gathered ; and goon the arm 
of power was stretched forth to arrest the pro- 
gress of that which had only conquered by the 
force of argument and the conviction of truth. 

If God were not in all this, the work would ere 
this have come to utter nought. - It is the power 
of its high'origin, and its deep sympathy. with the 
highest. wants of man, that has gecured the pro- 
gress of christianity. The apostles had-no power 
but that of speech, no authority but that of the 
truth, yet in the name of Jesus of Nazareth did 
they turn many from" the worship of perishing 
things, to the adoration of the one living} and true 
God, and obedience to Christ as his Son. 

I see nothing to affect this argument in the 
guccess of Mahomet. 'There are no points of 
comparison between the two'; and the history of 
Mahomet will show that as many trembled through 
fear of his 8word and became captives, as: were 
convinced by his arguments. Is the Koran tobe 
compared with the christian-scriptures? As well 
compare the slender reed with the towering oak 
for strength and majesty. How well did Maho- 
met study the habits and prejudices of 'those- he 
would conquer. and win ; how generous was the 
with -indulgences, and what flattering hopes did 
he impart ; and then consider the circumstances 
of his family, and how he united in his daring en- 
terprize the royal and prophetic office ;' 8ee him 
at the head of an army, accomplishing with the 
8word what the Koran could not effect, and 1s- it 
a maryel that. he 8ucceeded ? But did Jegus thus 
gain-his followers ? None will presume it. | He 
marshalled no'army to the field ; he placed no 
swords in his apostles' hands ; he made no com- 
promise with the evil habits-of men ;* he held: out 
nothing to attract the lovers of grandeur, power, 
and wealth ; he promised no situation of ease and 
prosperity ; | and yet his. truth triumphed, and 
converts multiphed. Indeed I must acknowledge 
the divine origin of christianity, because-its early 
conquests attest that the power of God was with 
it. + + 


4. The ncles of  Christ. 1 can No More 


| deny that Christ wrought miracles, than I'can 
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deny the best authenitjeated historical fact of an- 
tiquity. We have- not _ only the evidences of 
friends, but of opposers to the fact that- Jegus 
wrought miraculous works, though he was g8up- 
posed. to perform them by the power of -'8ome 
charm, or influence not of God. There are many 
who acknowledge the moral character of Christ-; 
who regard him as worthy of reverence, and his 
doctrine as divine, but yet deny his miracles. 

How they can do this, I know not, for two things 
we do know, which are, that he claimed to work 
miracles, and declared them to be proofs that he 
came from God ; but if he performed not mira- 
cles, then he claimed that which belonged not to 
him, and his moral character is thereby tarnish- 
ed ; and his own test of the divinity of his doc- 
trine; condemns him. IT must admit - that he 
wrought miracles, when I reverence him as one 
whose words were truth ;_ and he is spoken of in 
the scriptures, as Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap- 
proved of God by miracles, and wonders, and 
81gns, which God did by him. 

Christianity then comes to us with miracles as 
attestations that it is a communication from that 
Mind that ordained and controls the laws of na- 
ture. We find that many who witnessed these 
Supernatural wonders, and who had the best 
means to judge of the facts concerning them, ac- 
knowledged their performance, and were ready 
to confess to Jesus, © We know thou art a teacher 
gent from God, for no man can' do these miracles 
that thou doest, except God be with him.* And 
the confidence they placed in him because of be- 
holding these works, overcame their natural fear 
of -oppression,..their love of worldly: good; and 
cauged them to brave all loss and 8uffering in de- 
vation - to him, There could not' be 'any motive 
for them to permit themselves to be willingly de- 
ceived; the miracles were not performed attend- 
ed with any mystery ; there was no ostentatious 
display calculated to dazzle or betray the behold- 
er ; they were performed in the” presence of 
8crutinizing enemies as well as friends; they 
were always performed for important purposes ; 


they were always 8uch as their supernatural | 


character could not be questione& ; and when'we 
Fg behold persons* voluntarily s8ubmitting to' new 
rules; of life, and suffering persecutions, every 

5 3 of contempt, and worldly losses, because 
of their conviction and acknowledgment that these 
miracles were performed, there is great force in 
the argument thus derived for christianity. 


But this isnot/all, The miracles of Jesus were 


| 


all. 
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never questioned by-the earliest undeliever 

their reality was uniformly admitted; * this mi id 
doeth many miracles !' was the confession' of ; 
priests and pharisees, and the Jews have neye 
denied that Christ performed works which ng! 
man could but by supernatural -aid. -But they 


| resist the force of this evidence in favor of his 


Messiahship,. by ascribing his power to \inferng] 
agency; to refute this, it is necessary 8imply tg 
reſer to the character of the miracles performed; | 
were they such as permit-us to ascribe them to 
purel 7 good power ? Would satan cast out satan! 
an evil power add force and weight to x 
zy8tem. .of means designed expressly to demoligh 
the kingdom. of evil? | The supposition, to my 
mind, is absurd. Julian and Celsus, though they 


' would depreciate the miracles of Jesus, yet did. 


not. deny. their performance ; and it has: 8ome 
force with me when I find .8uch early and bitter] 
opposers. of christianity making such acknoy|. 
edgments. ; 

That false miracles have been performed is to 
me'no proof, as 8ome imagine, against the mire 
cles of Christ ; for does not the presefice of spu-! 
rious coin imply-the existence of the genuine ?,] : 
cannot connect the miracles of Christ for-a mo- 
ment with false miracles, because I find then 
connected with 80 much that. s8peaks of the agency 
of God—with 80.much that is worthy. of the Di. 
vine Being, and used to attest the heavenly origin 
of truths which my reason approves as worthy of 


God to interfere with gupernatural' proofs.” | 


cannot, therefore, resist, the proof that.christiani- | 
ty is of divine origin, and = to be received 
and obeyed. | 
Thus I have briefly uirfolded my chief reasons 
for owning-the christian name. | 'These are not. 
There are others growing out of these, and : 
other relations of christianity, And not a Slight 
argument with me, is the effects of christianity on | 
the world ; on the laws and customs of nations; | 
and 1ts Gthoms to. accompany the human 'mind in ! 
its progress. The march of mind has' outstrip- | 
ped many systems' that contained principles of | 
excellence, and which were fitted for the age 1 
which they commanded the hor mage'of man,  'Ju-. 
daigm was not given for a universal religion, it 
was not intended to keep' pace with'the 'adyance | 
of civilization and - refinement; and it 'has pagsed | 
away. - Not 0 with christianity.” Mara mr | 
within itself the very principles of C ; 


| and as the rare gifts of \intel|Set-"urs onfolded,”) 
man brought into more intimate, acc w 
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ith his Spiritual nature, the more will the divine |i 
ristianity be unfolded, and its af-| 


naracter. of ch 
inity with all that is great and good be perceiv- 


Jd, Mind can never outstrip christianity-while 4 


onnected with the tabernacle of mortality, It 
vill go with man to the highest point of perfec- 
jon, and it gives him the highest motives to _per- 
Severe. 
duce sublime results by its influence ,in the pro- 
oress of time ;'and I feel} my confidence in its 
divine origin rerigthoned by what I am 8ure- it 

ill effect when it has its proper, deserved, © and 
destined influence over the passions and foblings 
of mankind. 

Let the mind be given seriously to these per- 
zuasions in favor of christianity, and it seems to 
me imposstble that any can resist being not only 
almost, but altogether persnaded to be a chris- 
tian, For myself I can say with the apostle, ©I 
am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth. ; 

It is no Slight thing to turn away from chris- 
tianity ; and it 1s no slight thing having received 
it, to be a christian. Let the unbeliever think of 
the first ; and they who reverence Christ as of 
God, deyoutly remember the latter, that they may 
not only feel thatthe taught the truth, but act as 
though they believe it ; and knowing his moral 


teachings, happy are we if we do them. © xv. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


SA. 
MUSINGS IN THE TEMPLE OF NATURE. 


BY HORACE «Mien. 


Man can build nothing worthy of his Maker : * 
From royal Solomon's stupendous fane, 
Down to the humble chapel of the Quaker, 
DEE _ All, all are vain! 


. 


The wondrous world which He himself created, 
_ . Is the fit temple of creation's Lord ; 
There _ his worship best be celebrated, 

E And praises pour'd. 


Its alt - its roof, the sky untainted ; 
Sun, moon, and Stars the lamps that give it light, 
And <louds,. ” the celegyſul artist painted, \s 


=> Elts pictures bright. 
DCE ivy, whose glad devotion, 
0 ymn is heavenward sped, 


pwinds, the deep-mouth'd ocean, 
©. Its organ dread. 


Its choir, al | 
In one un 
The thandor; 


Foo ritien bible, 
| aid | ab and explore, 
£ .wre St, interpolate, or libel 
p” Its loving lore. 


It promises to do great things—to pro= || 


Hence learn we that our Make " F; whose 
Knows no ors no recall, 
|| Sheds his impartial fayor mw protection 


Alike on all. 
og 


Thus nf. divine example do w#; gathes 
That every race should love alike all others, 


Christan—Jow—Pagan, children of one Father, 


Ls All, all are brothers. 
zcience, heaven” s 81lent oracle, th* assessor 
Of right and wrong in every human breast, 
Sternly condemns th* impenitent transgressor 
To live unblest. 


The pious and the virtuous, though ani 
By fortune's frown, or man's unjust decrees, _ 
Still in their bosoms find a pure, exalted, 
Unfailing peace. 


Hence. do. we learn that harden'd vice is hateful, 
Since Heaven pursues it with avenging rod, 
While goodness, self rewarded, must be grateful 

To man and God. 


O thou most visible but unseen Teacher, 


Whose finger writes its legs0ns on our sphere !. 
O thou most audible, but unheard Preacher ! 
 Whose sermons clear 


Are 8een and read m all that thou performest,— 
Wilt thou look down and bless, if, when I kneel, 
Apart from man-built fanes, I feel the warmest 
And purest zeal ? 


If in the temple thine own hand hath fashion'd, 
*Neath the bright .sky, by lonely stream or wood, 
I pour to thee, with thrilling heart empassion'd, 
My gratitude ; y_ 


If in thy present miracles terrestrial, 
Mine eyes behold, wherever I have kneeled, 
New proofs of the futurity celestial 
To man revealed ;— 


If, fearing Thee, I love thy whole ><a 
Keeping my bosom undefiled by 
Wilt thou receive and bless mine a —_ ? | 
Thou wilt ! Thou wilt! 


=! 
A DIALOGUE FOR YOUNG LADIES, NO. |. 
Original. 


BY REV, JT, M. 


PrE3UDICcE and pride are two of the most stub- 
born foes with which truth has to, contend. Hon- 
est ignorance can be enlightened by the force of 
reason and evidence, and even stupidity can be 
aroused fronwits lethargy, and quickened into an 
inquiry that * may. lead to the acquisition of truth. 
But prejudice shuts the eye and closes the; ear, 
to every appeal that would lead to a different 
Sion from that in which it has enwrapped 
1 —while pride is 80 lifted up with its | own 


AUSTIN. 


wvolling littleness, that the voice. of candid rea- 


| 2 _ pany you. 


Li 


s0n cannot reach-its lofty presence. In regard 
to the subject of religion, which, of aft other to- 
pics, should be the most exempt from these fail- 
ings, prejudice afnggkoePis deepest root, an 
pride assumes Fhaughtiest tone. 

ladies will pardon me for expressing my fear, 
that they are peculiarly exposedato the influen 
of religious prejudice and pride. + From the fo 
bidding robes in which religion has alwayg{been 
displayed to the great majority of them, they have 
been Jed to view it as a gloomy and barren sub- 
ject_of*reflection, and hence have avoided an in- 
vestigation of the merits of different doctrines ; 
taking it for granted that thoge tenets to which 
the multitude—especially the wealthy and fash- 
1onable—give their adherence, must embody the 
genuine gospel of the Redeemer, while all oppos- 
ing sentiments must necessarily be of an errone- 
ous character, Hence they are liable to Exhibit 
an  opposition to the sentiments of their neigh- 
bors, which is based on ignorance and prejudice, 
and nourished solely by pride. Is not the cor- 
rectness of these remarks verified constantly in 
almost every town and hamlet in our country? 
In what direction can we turn without meeting 
religious ignorance, prejudice and pride ? 

The following dialogue, the reader may sup- 
pose to have taken place in a village not an hun- 
dred- miles distant from the great metropolis of 
New-England, between two young ladies who 
were on terms of intimate friendship, but whose 
views differed very materially on religious 8ub- 
Jects. © 

Emily. I am exceedingly happy to 8ee you, 
Mary ; it 8eems an age 'since we have met. 
Pray, where have you hid yourself ? 

Mary. I have been absent on a.short tour in- 
to the country, with gome friends. We had a 
delightful journey. Everything is 80 luxuriant in 
forest-and field and meadow, and nature presents 
at this 8eason of the year an aspect 80 richly va- 
riegated, ' 80. quiet and peaceful, that we often 
_ +lingered by the way,” on our return. , þ 
+ E. How happy Ishould have been to accom- 
But what publication-is this,' you ap- 
pear to have been 80 carefully reading ?., 

M. It is a periodical entitled I} 

Salist and Ladies' Repoxitory.” . pri 

highly; and would recommend it to every young 
woman who is desirous of storing her mind with 
interesting and useful knowledge. Would, 
like to examine it ? & 
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to./its true character. And this reminds n ' 
Mary, of what I have long wistdd to 8ay to you f 
You will forgive me, but I must express my : 


|] tonighment that you continue to attend that vl 
I trust, young 


ed Universalist meeting, and ligten to that wicked 


| preacher, Mr. B—. 


 M. Do you know, anything 8gainat the moral 
character of Mr. B— 

E. Why, no; I do tek know. but his moral 

character is good. enough, but y 

MM, Why, then, do you call him wicked ? 1; | 
it rope er to bestow guch an opprobrious epithet - 

ol A individual whose daily. walk is charac | 
ton by the strictest virtue and morality ? 

E. T-hope I have. not offended you, I did 
not mean that he was wicked in that sense ;. but 
I referred to his doctrines—he preaches wicked 
and hcentious doctrines. id 

M. Did you (ever hear. Mr, B. or any other ! 
Universalist clergyman preach ? 
E.. Bless you, neyer! and I hope I neven 
Shall ! | 
M. If you have never ons them, how Wy 
you pronounce their sentiments to be wicked. and 
licentious ? ; 

E. Why, + our minister and vog body else 
84S 80. 

M. Not every body else. Jifteed I cannot. 
believe any candid person who has listened to 
their discourses, will corrgborate this aspersion 
of their teachings. I have attended their meet- | 
ings for several years, and I assure you | have | 
heard nothing licentious or wicked. So far from | 
this, they urge. all the moral duties that, are in- | 
cumbent upo as rational and accountable be- | 
ings—they ay | much, upon the necessity ol 
lovihg our heavenly Father with all our mind and 

trength, and of yielding a strict and cheerful 
i to his. commandment—they *endeayor | 
to instill 1ato the minds of their hearers, the high- 
ly zalutary influences of brotherly love ; teach-' 
ing them to look- upon all mep as rnd-iny bp, 
to cherish for the mY ! s of. 
kindness, affection. A d 
ther should manif eat tow oward 
peace Yith their neg wy 
the welfare of all men, ar | + w 
to promote it—to give oy ab o the 
fortunate, and turn not a. deaf 
the oppressed and the hea 


ys 
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|| um in all their intercourse 1 


olds me to add, Emily, that 
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'community- in general, were to abide by their 
 counsel, and practise their precepts, we should all 
he better, and live much happier. 

E. Why, Mary, you surprise me ! It cannot 
be possible that I have been 80 mistaken. 
often heard that Universalists ridicule all practi- 
cal and experimental religion — 80 often, indeed, 
that there must be some truth in it. 

M. The repetition of a falsehood by a thous- 
and tongues makes it no more true. I doubt not 
this charge has been repeatedly uttered i inyour 
presence ; but it is wholly unfounded. It is'tr 
our preachers openly condemn, (and-g0! et 
perhaps, with an appearance of severity, all er- 
roneous religiongand all false and deceitful relig- 
ious professions and pretensions. But the relig- 
ion of the Redeemer and the Apostles—the pure 
religion of the heart, which causes men to love 
God and one another, and urges them to visit 
the widow and fatherless in their affliction, and 
to keep themselves unspotted from the vices and 
errors of the world—the religion which makes 
us honest, upright and virtuous, which influences 
us to-be kind and friendly to all around us, and 
to respect and yalue our neighbors not accord- 
ing to their doctrines or. professions, but accord- 
ing to their moral worth, as evinced in their dai- 
ly walk and conversation—this religion, in all its 
s1mplicity and beauty, Universalists respect and 
love, and endeayor to possess it and to recom- 
mend it to others, both theoretically and practi- 
cally, 

E.. You talk as sagely as a minister. But 
8eriously, I acknowledge what you 8ay  8ounds 
very well, and is quite different from what I have 
been led to guppose. However, I have hardly 
begun to 8tate my objections to your senttments— 
80 you must hsten with patience. 

M. TI will hear with pleasure whatever you 

have to offer, and will endeavor to answer you, 
\ 80 far as I am able. And I cannot but rejoice 
{ that your mind is turned to the investigation of a 
Subject in relation to which, 1 have long been 
Satisfied you have held erroneous impressions. 

E. It may be 80; but Fam sure I have no 
disposition to cherigh\'wrong opinions respecting 
any class of people. But let me proceed with my 
objections ; and if I am wrong, it would be sinful 
in me not to desire to be enlightened. I have 
always been taught, and have always gupposed, 

that DUniversaliats do not beheve in punishment 
othiblieve that the corrupt, and pro- 
nd ad's bs ful, will experience that wo which 

V. I7 


I have: 


[nance it. 
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they 80 justly deserve. You 8urely cannot but 


| acknowledge that this zentiment is both. wicked 


and licentious. 7 
M. Yes; 1 freely allow that this sentiment is 
wicked and licentious—and the only mistake you 
have made 1n regard to it, is the supposition that 
Universalists proclaim it, or believe, or counte- 
Heaven is not farther from earth, than 
is 8uch a doctrine from our system of faith. I 
hesitate not to declare that the preachers of any 
sect in christendom do not more pointedly, di- 
rectly and continually oppose and comfemn sin, 
or- more. plainly proclaim its punishment, than do 
the Universalist. They consider this as a very 
important subject, and one in regard to which 
much error exists. Consequently they dwell 
lengthily and minutely upon it. 'They proclaim 
the absolute and unconditional certainty of an 
adequate and just punishment for every crime of 
which man is guilty. They believe and declare, 
that God renders unto every intelligent being in 
perſect accordance with the character of their 
works—that thoge who cheerfully obey his laws, 
and allow their gouls to be 8wayed and influenced 
by this kind and beneyolent spirit, are certain to 
receive a rich and ample reward ; but that for 
every sin we commit, God will most .assuredly 
bring us into a righteous and equitable judgment. 


They leave it for others to proclaim the counter 


Sentiment, which virtually declares that men may 


purſue a long course of wickedness, —may be- * 


coine guilty of the foulest and rankest sins—and 
yet, by a brief period of repentance, escape all 
the punishment due their crimes. 'This doctrine 
they reject as erroneous, and dare not proclaim 
it. Were they to do 80, they would then consid- 
er themselves as justly liable to the censure of 
disseminating wicked and licentious views. 

E. But do you not believe that repentance 
ought to 8ave from pumishment ? 

M. We believe precisely what the bible Says 
in regard to punishment : ©'Though hand join in 
hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished.?* 
« Unto them that are contentious, and do not®  - 
obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, tle 22 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon, 
every s8oul of man that doeth evil ; of the Jew . 
first and also of the Gentile. But lory; honor, 
and peace, to every man that worketh good ; 
the Jew first, and also to the Gentile. For _ 


[is no respect of persons with God.” Repentance 


cannot save us from the evil consequences of 
past crimes ;' for what we justly deserve we must 


10 
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receive, or justice is violated. But repentance || friends, or to the narrow limits of their own 8ect, 


will save us from ſuture crimes, and of course, 
from the punishments which they would have 
brought upon us. If the act uself of genuine, 
heart-felt repentance, is accompanied by such 
bitter sorrow and wretchedness of soul, as to be 
an adequate punishment for crime or crimes re- 
pented of, then justice can demand no- other chas- 
tizement. But unless repentance 1s of this pain- 
ful character, it cannot screen men from such in- 
flietions as the wise and merciful Ruler shall judge 
proper toffmpose upon them.. 

E. Your language seems to corroborate, in 
some respect, the remark of a pious old lady whom 
I met in company the other day—that *the Uni- 
versallers are the most wickedest people in all the 
world ; for they do not believe'in repentance nor 
change of heart, nor being born again, nor the 
catechism, nor Pilgrim's Progress, nor any other 
good bible doctrine 

M. But you have too much good sense, Emi- 
ly, to draw '8uch conclusions from my remarks. 
I plead guilty to the charge of the good woman, 
S0 far as it respects the catechisgm and Pilgrim's 
Progress ; but * not guilty,” to the other portions 
of her allegation: Universalists believe most 
sincerelyall that the scriptures contain in regard 
to repentance, change of heart, etc. We believe 
that the openly wicked, as well as the selfish, the | 
haughty, the proud, (whether their pride be spir- 
tual or worldly,) the self-righteous, the conten- 
tious, and all who are in any degree in love with 
siifulness, cannot be at peace with God and 
themselves, nor obtain that happiness which their 
gouls crave, in this world, nor in the world to 
come, until they meet with a deep, radical, and 
entire change of heart, soul and spirit ! We be- 
lieve that their hearts must be 80 softened, and 
their minds 80 enlightened by the influences of 
the gospel of the blessed Redeemer, that whereas 
they once were opposed to God, his will, his gov- 
ernment, and his laws, they will then love their 
_ Cre ator, and cheerfully obey his commandments— 
*vy ea, will exclaim with the Psalmist : * As the hart 

'panteth- after the water-brooks, 80 panteth my 
Soul after thee, O God, * * * * * T delight todo 
thy will, O my God ; yea, thy law is in my heart!” 
that whereas before they loved sin and sinſul pride, 
they will then abhor wickedness and love righte- 
ouness, and be filled with meekness and humble- 
ness—whereas, before they were cold and selfish, 
© and. circumscribed their benevolence and good 


will, to the confined circle of their particular 


they will then allow their souls to be expanded! | 
under the noble and divine influences of God's. 
own good Spirit, until their benevolence and loye 
embrace every gon and daughter of Adam ! 'Thege 
are our views of repentance and change of Heart, 
Are they erroneous ? 

E. I acknowledge I can discover no fault in ' 
them. But you remarked that none of the wick- 
ed can be happy in this world or in the world to 
come, until they meet with a radical change of 
heart. How do -you reconcile this declaration 
with your belief that all the smnful and corrupt, 
the murderers, and robbers of the earth, will be 
admitted into heaven, as freely gs the saints ! 


M. TI plainly perceive that your mind is till 
laboring under the ignorance and prejudice which 


| continue to prevail in community respecting our | 


sentiments. Be it known unto you—and youwlll 
oblige me by communicating it to those of your 
acquaintance who err witl' you on this point— 
that Universalists do not believe that all sinners, 
or that one 8inner will ever be admitted-into the 
| pearly courts of heaven above. Were a sinner 
to enter there, he would be far from being happy 
—there would be such a dissimilarity between his 
inclinations and tastes, and those which charac- 
terize the happy spirits in paradise, that there 
would be but little enjoyment to him in their 80- 
ciety. We 'most s8incerely believe that none of 
the inhabitants of earth can enter heaven, until 
they are fitted and prepared to enjoy its blessings 
—that in this life all are more or less imperfect 
and unprepared for the high and holy pleasures 
of God's immediate presence, and therefore all 
must be changed—yea, the best men on earth 
must be materially changed—not only in bodily 
constitution, but in spirit, in the reigning impulses 
and desires of their 8ouls.” The saving of the 
world from 8in and death, the reconciling of them 
to God, and fitting them for the society and fel- 
lowship of angels and the pleasures of heaven, is 
the very work the Redeemer was commissioned 
to perform. And we have sufficient confidence 
in the Savior to believe that as *all power in 
heaven and earth,” was'given unto him, he will 
accomplish this great and holy work of regener- 
ating and 8aving that ginful world for whom he 
died ! We believe Jesus will 8ucceed in finding 
the lost sheep, and in inducing the last wander- 
ing prodigal to turn from the husks of sin and 
error, and return to his Fathetys house with a 


bumble and contrite heart—for God þimse d6- 


clares that though men's © sins be as scarlet, they 
hall be white as s8now ; . though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool.* And when 
all the human race are perfectly fitted for heaven, 
can you, can any christian, object to their admis- 
Sion ? 


and gpirit, to join with angels in the worship of 
the Creator, I cannot find an impulse in my 
heart that can object to it ! 

M. 1 rejoice to hear you make an admission 
80 honorable, 'The truth is, Universalists'do not 
in the least, disagree from other sects ag+to the 
fact that men must be duly prepared for the joys 
of heaven, before they can be allowed to partici- 
pate in them. We only differ from them respect- 
ing salyation, in this—that while they have the 
deep, heart-rending unhappiness of believing that 
Jesus will fail in his beneyolent efforts to save all 
those for whom * he tasted death,* and that un- 
known millions will remain forever in sin and tor- 
ment, because their Creator either could not or 
would not save them through Christ, we believe. 
* with joy unspeakable and full of glory,” that the 
Redeemer will triumph over all obstacles, and 
finally 8ucceed in bringing the countless throngs 
of Adam's race to a participation in the holiness 
and happiness of heaven. 

E. Oh! it must be a happy belief to those 
who can adopt it. But there is one great objec- 
tion that I have not yet mentioned. Deacon P. 
declared in one of our meetings not long since, 
* that Universalisgm was one of the most monstrous 
and absurd doctrines in the world—for it taught 
that the wicked antediluvians went to heaven be- 
fore righteous Noah—that Judas, by hanging | 
himself, was in paradise before his Master—and 
that a man might murder all his family, and his 
neighbors, and then kill himself, and go immedi- 
ately up to heaven with those whose blood he had 
Just 8hed. ? vp 

M. Yes; this is the old stereotyped objection 
which has been urged-against us for years—not 
only by those who, for distinction, are ' termed 


liberal christians, and even by a few certain ones, 
who believe with us, in the final salvation of all 


who urge and insist upon. this objection, display 
either great stupidity and ignorance, or a dispo- 
8ition wilfully to misrepresent. In answering the 
deacon's | enlightened assertions, I must inform 
you that many Uniyersalists believe in future lim- 


E. Surely not. If all are prepared in body | 


'orthodox,”* but also by thoge who would be called | 


men. But pardon me. for declaring that those |} 
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ited puuishment.* Upon these, of course, the 
objection can have no bearing. But whether" 
they believe in future punishment or not, Univer- 
salists do not, by any means, suppose that, the 
wicked individual or individuals in the cages cited 
by the deacon, or in any similar case, escape the 
punishment justly due their crimes. So far from 
this, they believe that somewhere, 8uch- punish- 
ment must and will be inflicted—and that if the 
righteous Judge cannot find means to apply that 
punishment in this life, he most- assuredly wygll 
bring it upon them in the next. But people 'in 
citing 8uch cases, are very liable to overlook the 
indescribably wretched and horrid state of mind 
to which a man must be reduced, before he can be 
driven into a work 80 unnatural, as to destroy 
his own family aud take his own life! As to his 
going immediately to heaven, Universalists know 
nothing about it, and therefore have no belief in 
regard to it. We would not be wise above what 
is written—we know not the length of time be- 
tween death and an admission 1nto heaven itself, 
or whether that time is longer or shorter in 8ome 
cases than in others—we know not the process 
or the stages which a wise and good Ruler may 
deem it best for all his creatures to pass through 
in the life to come. We are perfectly willing to 


| leave all these things in the hands of that God at 


whose disposal are the *times and seasons '— 
having the fullest evidence both in scripture and 
reason, that when that sinner, and every sinner, 
is fully fitted and prepared, and not before, he 
will enter into the joys of heaven. We are sat- 
isfied, both as to the time and manner of salyation, 
with the words of the Savior, and other inspir- 
ed testimony of the like nature, that * in the re- 
$urrection,* men become as the angels of God 
in heaven ! This cry, therefore, about the sin- 
ner's putting an end to his own existence, and 
rushing into. heaven with all his guilt upon him, 
you perceive is one of the most senseless and 


childish that a reasonable man can indulge in. It. 


is as uncharitable and dishonorable to apply it to 


Universalists as to any other class of chrig« ® 


tians—for they are as far from believing it or 


| teaching it as any sect in christendom. 


E. You certainly place the subject in a new 


 ® A few preachers of Universal Salvation, in\'Massa- 
chusetts, several years since, 8eparated themselves 
from the great body of Universalists, and took to them- 


selves the name of * Restorationists*—though the num- - 


ber of ministers who believe with them in future pun- 
ishment, but who still remain with the general body, 


| greatly exceeds those who drew off. 
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light, that takes away the force of the objection | 


from my mind. But, bless me ! I have spent all 
the morning in this conversation, and cannot tar- 
ry a moment longer. However, I shall take the 
first opportunity to call upon you again, and re- 
new this topic ; for I acknowledge I have become 
very much interested in it, and that what you 
have said has taken away more than half of my 
prejudice against your denomination, 

M. 1 shall be very happy to see you at any 


tie, and explain that doctrine, which I prize. 


beyohd all earthly value. And I should rejoice, 
Emily, to see you converted to the faith of * the 
restitution of all things,” for I am satisfied that to 
one whose heart is 80 naturally susceptible of 
kind, humane, and philanthropic emotions, it 
would open a field of the 8weetest enjoyment en- 
tirely unknown to you before. 


E. It may be as you say ; thank you for the 
compliment. Good bye ! 


I 


AYMN FOR SABBATH SCHOOL, 
Original. 


WELcoME calm and holy day, 
Blest indeed of all the seven, 

When to school we wend our way, 
There to learn of God and heaven. 


Eloquently nature speaks, 
Father, of thy changeless love, 

On our ear in music breaks 
Sweetest songs to thee above. 


From each floral cup and bell, 
Purest incense doth arise ; 

Natare's happy minstrels tell 

* Of thy goodness from the skies, 


Low the forest trees do bow, 
Silently as if in prayer ; 

Soft the streamlet glides, and slow,— 
Heaven's pure light *s reflected there, 


May we not less grateful be— 
Creatures of thy love and care, 
But in deep sincerity, 
Breathe to thee our fervent prayer. 


We would bless thee for the friends 
Thou hast sent to guide our way ; 

Bless thee for thy wisdom's book, 
Bless thee for this holy day. 


Teach our youthful hearts to seek 
The pure fount of truth and grace, 

And with lowly hearts and meek, 
Pure celestial joys to taste. 


—LEf>— 


«Man's inhumanity to man, makes countless mil- 
lions mourn !'—Ancient Proverb. 


Hymn for Sabbath School. —Analogy. 


ANALOGY, 
Original. 


THR: is a certain class of people who are very 
fond of reasoning from analogy, and who think 
the following position unanswerable. They ay 
that as there is such a thing as light, there mug ' 
also be such a thing as larknorss ; white requires | 
black to correspond with it ; day requires night; | 
morning requires evening ; "otbbonre is balanced ? 
by pain, And, as everything must have its oppo- 
Site, 80 if there is virtue there must be 8in; if 
there is a God there must also be a devil ; and 
if there is a heaven there must, necessarily, be a 
hell. All this sounds very selſ{-evident .ts s8ome 
minds, merely because they do not take into the 
account how little we know, even of the opera- 
tions of Nature, in this world, to say nothing of 
*the deep things of God,* in comparison with / 
which all the world's wisdom is foolishness, 
This method of reasoning may be used -upon 
false premises ; and people were once as sure 
that the earth was flat and the sun performed his . 
Journey from east to west by day, and came back 
in the night to renew his race on the following 
morning, as they now are that if there is a God 
there must be a devil. 

But let us examine this plauslble io 
We are told that God must have his opposite as | 
well as the things which he has: created. We 
know that created things, 80 far as we are ac- 
quainted with them in this world, have their op- 
posites. But what shall be the counterpoise to 
an Infinite Being—to the only Infinite Being, for 
there can be but one? In their blind imagina- 
tions, men have manufactured a being whom 
they drag forward to pit against the Supreme 
Being, even as the beggar Iris was pitted against 
the Wanderer of lthica, How the Almighty 1s 
thus degraded down to a level with the ancient 
heathen deities who fought against each other, 
and with unequal 8uccesses, I will not now speak. 
I will confine myself to the plain argument, 
which is sufficient to overthrow the whole the- 
ory. 'This imaginary king of wo cannot, of 
course, be infinite, and if not infinite he is inf- 
nitely below the Wiahnal and gupreme God. If 
infinitely beneath 'God, it would be as proper to - 
oppose to him a mortal man, a worm, an atom, 
as a being who, because he can hold no com- 
parison with the Almighty, cannot be regarded 
as his antipodes or -counterpart. A being to be 
matched against an infinite being must be infinite 
also, which is a contradiction in terms, What 


«hould we think of the man who, on this plan of 
opposites, should contrast the strength of an ele- 
phant with the power of a gnat? Yet he would 
be perfectly sane when compared with the man 
who opposes a finite being to an infinite' one. 
Perhaps it will be objected that Satan is, at least, 
infinite in wickedness, even as God 1s infinite in 
g00dness. But let it be remembered that wick- 
edness is not an attribute of infinity. You might 
as well say that weakness or error were infinite, 

as to call wickedness 80. There is nothing infi- 
nite but what pertains to God, consequently 
there can be no being possessed of qualities that 
may match or act as a counterpoise to his, On 
this plan of correspondences sin 1s placed in op- 
position to virtue, and 18 pronounced as lasting, 
as powerful, and as eternal as goodness itself. 
Misery is considered as necessary as happiness ; 
and, consequently, error must be as eternal as 
truth We cannot separate error, misery and 
vice from each other. When one falls, the 
whole must fall. Firstly, with regard to error. 
Can that be as eternal as truth which daily 
yields to truth, while the latter must ever remain 
the same though all men were fools? It was 
once supposed that the world was a vast plain. 
That was error. The world was subsequently 
discovered to be of a globular form. The error 
is destroyed, utterly destroyed; but the truth 
must ever remain. We have, therefore, found 
out one error, at least, that is neither eternal nor 
immortal. The arithmetician discovers that 
nine times nine are eighty-one ; and will any 
person pretend to say that this truth can ever be 
destroyed in the mind of the man who has made 
the discovery ? So far from that, the more he 
thinks of it, the more confident he will be that 
he is right. The fact remains immutable and 
eternal, and will be as much of a truth millions 
of years from to-day as it is now. But had he 
Supposed that nine times nine were 8eventy-five it 
would haye been an error ; and would that error 
have remained, would it have been immutable ? 
No: it would have been liable to be destroyed 
at any moment. Every glummering of light that 
Shot into his mind would have hazarded its ex- 
istence. Error is merely the absence of truth, 


and, from its yery nature, is temporary, and has. 


no warranty of continued existence ; while all 
truths, however simple or however momentous, 
_ are eternal in duration—their home is eternity, 
and the more light is. hed upon them the more 


because it is contrary to the nature of God. But 
would you oppose error to the wisdom of the 


Godhead ? Would you say that there must be 
something to act as a counterpoise to the attri- 
butes of an Infinite Being? We s$hall find it as 
difficult to establish this point, as we do to make 


a finite being the antagonist of an Infinite God. 


Error must be finite because it is not one of the 
attributes of an Infinite Being. It cannot be placed 
against the truth ; because, in the moment that 
truth comes in contact with it, it yields, and,s 
utterly destroyed. In this state of being we are 
liable to err—here the light of day is withdrawn 
and night cometh—here we are blinded by pre- 
judice and passion. Believer and unbeliever, 
the wise man and the fool, the sinner and the 
saint, the sophist and the philosopher, are al- 
ways liable to wander from the paths of truth. 
But let us be comforted, for we see, in the very 
nature of truth the geeds of immortality, while 
error is stamped with the s1gnet of death. But it 
is not only in morals that this uncertainty exists. 
It 1s in the very nature of the world and every 
thing worldly. "The hghtning which purifies the 
air, inflicts wounds and death upon us. The 
pure breeze which brings health and comfort to 
the community generally, pierces to the heart of 
others, and they are thrown upon a bed of sick- 
ness. 'The cars and steamboats which are found 
80 convenient to travellers, are also the fathers of 
disaster, 8orrow, and anguisgh, The wise, man 
often judges amiss, and the good man does that 
of which he is ashamed. 

But how can we reconcile a belief in an eternal 
hell with the immortality of truth, the weakness 
of error, and the eternity of God's attributes ? 
Pain is but the derangement of those faculties 
and powers which, when in order, produce hap- 
piness and peace, If left to ourselves—if forgot- 
ten by 'our Maker—and left a prey to ignorance 
and folly, we might wander on in doubt, in fear, 
and in sorrow. But if the Sun of Righteousness 
arise with healing in his wings—if the truth be 
all-powerful—and we think we have shown it to- 
be so—then there is nothing which can be placed 
in competition with it. Heaven is the element of 
God, and is comprised in his infinite perfections 
—consequently there can be no infinite hell, for 
| that is inconsistent with his attributes, and those 
attributes must triumph over death and hell. But 
where is the triumph unless they are destroyed ? 
We need not seek to be nice above what 1s writ- 
ten—for, thank God, who gent his son Jesus 


beautiful do —__ appear. Error cannot exist, 


Fg 
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Christ into the world, 'there is a sufficient ipro- 
mise in his gospel that all things shall be brought 
into subjection to the light and power, and love, 
of God—that every knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess that Jesus is Lord to the glory of 
God the Father, These promises are given-to 
us, in-order to aid our feeble reason, lest we 


should stumble on the dark mountains of despair; | 


and it is our duty to circulate the. glad tidings, 
that others may also rejoice and glorify. God, who 
cannot be rightly worshipped until he is known, 


BETHA, 
Boston, Mass. 


CY 
A CHAPTER ON. SCANDAL, 
Original, 


I xnNow that my theme is a hackneyed one. 
Much, very much has been written, and more 
8aid about it. It is one that affords no ground |] ; 
for .controversy, for who will not readily admit 
that it is a great evil under the s8un?* Who 
that longs to see peace—-* peace like a river”, 
meandering about in those channels where hith- 
erto have rolled the dark and bitter waters of 
contention and discord ; who that can say *amen' 
to the 8ong of the angelic host—* peace on earth, 
good will toward men,” does not know that it is 
an ever fruitful source of mischief, fearful in its 
extent, and debasing. in its influences on the 
mind? Even those who are - habitually prone to 
accusation and recrimination, are loud and ve- 
hement in their invectives against- it. In this, 
as in many other cases, we all 
* know the right, approve it too ; 

We know the wrong, but still the wrong pursue.” 
Sisters, what can we do that shall eventuate in 
bringing about a better state of things? My 
*talk' is to you alone ; for the whole world knows 
that gentlemen never slander ! By the way, how- 
ever, we all think that they are no better than 
they should be. But, I am  digressIng. 

.. Let us commence with a* close and strict 
8elf-examination. Do we slander our neighbors, 
or do we not ? . Do we look about them for some 
folly they have committed, or duty they have 
neglected; and if we can find.none, give our 
head. disdainful toss, and say, * they are no bet- 
ter than they should be ?* Or do we, on hearing 
them traduced, make every effort to find 8ome 
redeeifling "4 g80Mme virtue, 


against their errors? When an unfortunate sis- 


as an offset| 


[ 


_- Chapter on Scandal. 


ter deviates from the path of rectit ade and pe 
do we add to her misery and. er gunt to, 
forsaking her entirely, and holding er up. 


fit object of derision and gcorn.? - Ur p 
that but for the guidance and protection, of an al 


mighty arm, we too might haye _ into. a ke 


state of wretchedness and guilt F- | 

Let us bring these inquiries home to our CON- 
Sciences ; and if they. whisper © it 18 well with 
thee?, let us not, like the proud Pharigee, thank 
God that ſe" are not as others are; But if we 
must arrive at the painſul and mortifying conclu- 
$10n that we are slanderers, the next in piry Shall 
be, © What shall we do to be saved ?' *Park- 
hurst divides slander into two clasges, malicious + 
and inconsiderate. I do not- 8uppose that we 
have many. of the former class, | But. whence 
comes inconsiderate Slander 2 £< " do, Lk 


feeling. There must be. a Little om $rſ ous 


©be kept ark Speaking guile.' <I gpeak. what] 
do know * from actual experience, I never do, 
I never can traduce another, while 4. love the 
Lord my God, and .my neighbor- as. myself;* 
nor can any other one, until an effect may exist 
without an adequate cauge. 24 
True, we ee thoge around us, pursuing. widel 


different and even opposite courses of. conduct; 


in view of which, we feel emotions of ap! ) obat f 
or disapprobation, according. as we ad udge then 
virtuous or yicious, Butthey are often actuate 
by motives of which we 'know nothing; . an 
two evils wisely choose the least.” They are 
often led on by circumstances over which they 
have no control; and-are thus compelled to. per- 
form acts at: which their whole 80; ls revolt. Be- 
81des, they are acting for themselves, and. not for 
us; therefore they have a right, to act ag. they 
please; and it; does not. lie within our sphere of 
duty to aceuse «0! one of extrayagance, another of 
covetousness ; oneof levity, another of morose- 
ness; one of licentiousness, and” another of 
prudery. - Of this fact, we are all convinced, and 
have only to govern  Fa6K Wa accordingly. We 
must *keep our hearts with all diligence; * * be 
kindly affectioned one toward another ; ? ' *rejoice_ 
those who pejoice, and. weep with thoxe. who 
m We must regolye that we will slander 
} ling+at the ane. tine ON 


or ill-will, otherwise - our tongues. wow, q/ tis ; 


+ 


$7 


 gpirit, whic! Bt hi "2 FO on © conquering and to 
conquer ! ' ie” Y 

our endl is noble work. If from the force 
of habit, or areles ness, we overstep the bounds 
charity has drawn, they can remind 

us of our faults, /and if necessary add reproof. 
How far we. can-eriticise the doctrines of other 
sects, the talents of our 'preachers, the devoted- 
| ness of our. brethren and sisters, and the deport- 
ment of our acquaintances, without scandal, must 
be left to the .decision of our own consciences. 
Qur benevolence and charity should extend to 
all; but there are a chosen ferw whom we must 
love warmly, devotedly and forever. Then there 
are thoge. who hold econd places in our. es- 
teem ; and there/are those whom we cannot re- 
zpect; those-whose. whole deportment we must 
deapise- and condemn. *Such we cannot commend 
_*bearing- false witness against a neigh- 
cumstances. render it Neceagary for 
| us to: of them at all, we must give our real 
opinion. But if we feel at the time that *we have 
' one Father, that one God hath created us;* that we 


er; 80wn in dishonor, raiged' in glory ; * alike 
' be the children 'of God, being children of the 
resurrection ; * we shall not, we cannot, slander 
them. We hall go no thor in our criticisms 
than we deem absolutely necessary, in order that 
their gociety. and example. may be shunned by 
thoge who do not kriow-them as well. 

I fear I shall exhaust the patience of my read- 
ers, and will only add-in-conclusion,—let no one 
5UPPO8@, for a moment, that I have been dealing 
in allusions, © I have not.” In my $elf are mirror- 
ed forth the causes of scandal ; and whence, and 
how they operate, I need go no farther. Would 
to God it were. *otherwise. Would to- God I 
could 8ay with trath, I invariably do by. others 
as I would have them do by me,*—that T could 

talk and write of gcandal, without thigking of the 
fable of the crab that advised its. 8on to walk 
*traight. The on replied, ©I will, if you will 
| first dhow me the example.” That we may love 
the Lord our God with all our hearts, and our 
neighbor as ourselves ; that our Savior's golden 
rule may be the Standard by which we "measure 
ping; thought, rore and actioh, is my prayers. 
BJ, 0, 
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Shall- alike be * 80wn. in weakness, raiged in pow-: 
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A few Eras in the Hislory of Religion. 


$ | we shall need the assistance of | | 


A FEW ERAS IN THE HISTORY OF "RELIGION. 
V 


MANDELL. 


A Tale : Yet not a Fiction. 


BY REVeo. D, #,; 


Original. 
CHAPTER III. 


A further account "of Religion, comprising @ detail of 
many adventures interesting in the extreme — The chap- 
ter, ending, leaves Religion in @ worse condition than 


it finds her. 
O, THE reverse-of fortune ! O, the hard-hearted- 
ness of friends who smiled in the hour of pros- 
perity ! O, the mysterious dealings of Fate which 
are evinced in things most inexplicable to man ! 
Religion ! the once beloved Religion, 1s now an 
alien from a 8pot where of erst she 80 long en- 
Joyed the society of her best friends! With 
downeast eyes and features 8wollen with weep- 
ing, she goes forth from the abode where she has 
passed years of domestic quiet, and charmed her 
friends with her affability and gentleness, a wan- 
derer amidst the bleakness of the valley, exposed 
to the taunts and assaults of her enemies, and 
obliged to seek for friends and protection from 
those who knew her not. Of her friends, 8ome 
have departed never more to return, having rest- 
ed. with delighted satisfaction, even in the latest 
moments of their life, on the benignant smiles of 
her countenance, and enjoying her assurance 
that all was and should be well. Other” of her 
friends—but let me forbear to speak of them 
more than is .absolutely necessary ; enough was 
recorded of them in the last chapter to content 
the -yeader ; and better had I lock my pen up in 


| the hermitage of thought, than to waste a sentence © 


on them. She is left to buffet the storms of Ad- 
versity all but alone, with but a few, very few 
steadfast followers to whom Misfortune renders 


her only more dear, and in whose hearts when it 


is denied her elsewhere, she finds a shelter and a 
home. But fear not, gentle wanderer, a brighter 
day shall yet be thine ! ! 

My thoughts almost shrink from following far- 
ther the progress of the history which I have 
commenced ; but I must go on, however unpleas- 


ant the task. Suffice it to say, in' explanation of 


the _8udden disappearance of Religion, recorded 
in the last chapter, that, seeing the horrid trage- 
dy in which her boubohale were engaged, in de- 
stroying one of her best friends, she felt the ne- 
|| cessity, if she wished to save herself from Tuin, 
|| of instant flight. 


She saw plainly that all confi= A K 4 : 
dence in in her former friends was gt an end; they 
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were too much under the influence of Tradition, 
and obeyedgpo readily his guidance, to render it 
safe for her to depend any further upon, them. It 
need not be said that she was painfully shocked 
at the drama of death which she saw enacted al- 
most as it were in her yery presence. Such 
things are highly repugnant to her feelings, and 
cause her the deepest distress. I merely men- 
tion this, because there are many in the Valley 
of Human Life, who, professing to be friends to 
Religion, think to do her welcome service through 
the means of various cruelties ; the foregoing 
fact may admonish them. 

Having determined, at the time spoken of, on 
instant flight, Religion collected s8uch of her ad- 
herents as were s8till true to her, and had fled to 
her in dismay when they saw him, who had ad- 
viged them for their good, basely murdered by 
their brethren. 'They were very tew, numbering 
only about a dozen. They were, however, wil- 
ling to devote themselyes in life or in death, to 
Religion and her defence. "They placed her in 
the palanquin of Truth, and went forth from the 
Bower of Faith, which they had scarcely left, ere 
it fell prostrate to the ground, as if it possessed 
the knowledge that she, whose presence rendered 
it alone beautiful, would dwell no more therein ; 
in which state, as related in. the last chapter, it 
was found by the wonder-stricken and bloody- 
minded dupes of Tradition. 'The friends of Re- 
ligion who accompanied her in her flight, had in 


view no definite purpose, except to protect and 
multiply her friends, if possible. They depended 
much upon the beauty, dignity, and interesting 
appearance of their precious charge, to excite 
sympathy in her behalf, a love and veneration for 
her, among the inhabitants of the Valley, to 
whose tender mercies she must inevitably commit 
herself., By these. means, they hoped that she 
would &till be enabled to prosecute the object of 
her mission to the Valley, and restore it ſrom its 
state of estrangement from its rightful sovereign. 
But as yet all was dark and indistinct ; the ques- 
tion 8till was, —Would some good Samaritan take 
pity on their situation ? This was a question 
then, more easily asked than answered. 'The 
drama of the Priest and Levite was very frequent- 
ly to be enacted over before Religion was to ex- 
perience the kindness of a sympathizing friend, 
or recelve a considerable accession to her present 
diminutive number of followers. 


They wandered on as Providence directed their 


footsteps ; and many who had been inclined to | of Religion, though wholly unauthorized by her. 


| 


A few Eras in the History of Religion. 


respect. Religion OOPS. could not 1ook une d 
ate... Many gazed arid ME: fo ] 
1; and others sighed ; but fop 


a long period none offered assistance.. The firg 


who deigned to approach the mournful cavalcade, 
after the mischance- of Religion, was Curiosity, | 
He had caused, previously, 8ome considerahle | 
difficulty in the Valley of Human Life, having in. 
duced a matronly ſemale to eat of a fruit which | 
was forbidden, and which was endowed with a 
most porsonous nature ; this is 8upposed by gome 
to be the plant called Sin, then in quite common 
use in the Valley. Be this as it may, all the in- 
habitants have from that day to this, cursed Cy- 
riosity as the original author of all the difficulties 
and diseases which have gince beset them. Yet 


he appears to have been and till to be, quite an 


important personage among them. Many other 
instances might be mentioned of the mischieyous 
propenslties of Mr. Curiosity,; yet-it must be ac-_ 
knowledged that he has assisted in making many 
useful and beneficial discoyeries. - He is always / 
prying into everybody's business but his own ;— 
indeed I know not but that I am wrong here—hke 
makes everybody's business his own. He approach- | 
ed the little train who were conveying Religion, * 
and inquired into the matter. He was informed. * 
* Aha !' 8aid he ; © Religion whom I have induced 
80 many to go and 8ee ! (he had formerly excited | 
quite a number to visit the Bower of Faith ;) the 
pretty little damsel whom everybody should love ! 
What a banquet of delight will Idolatry now ex- | 
perience !.I must go and see the rejoicing which 
this thing will create at his courts! Aha !' $0 
8aying, Curiosity passed on ! 

The next whom they met was a Mr. Caution. 
They were now approaching the deep and dark 
glen of Persecution, through which their route | 
necessitated them to pass. Many were the fear- | 


ful s8cenes which opened themselves to view in 


this dismal glen. It was said to be filled with the 
most savage wild beasts of prey; and many were 


the legends of horror, and witless cruelty. and | 


murder associated with its history. 'They wer? 

not, however, then, so multiplied as they have 
been s8ince. | The experience of Religion has 
afforded many incidents to ewell the revolting 
record of occurrences witnessed in the desolate 
and frightful glen of Persecution ; and History 
blushes to own the deeds of darkness, which, sub- 
sequently to her own ordeal.there, were commit- 
ted in the holy name, and for the arowed Service 
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It was on the confines of this dreadful place, 
that Religion and her attendants, as before ob- 
zerved, met a Mr. Caution. It was altogether 


| by mischance that he had happened 80 near a 


place of 80 fearful an appearance and character. 
When discovered, he was looking anxiously 
around to 8ee if there were any beasts of prey 


scent into its gloomy deeps, entering its lowering 
and frowning shadows with undaunted hearts, 
and 8inging the following lines to cheer their 
lonely and disgmal way :— 
On every s8ide we're troubled*— 
Yet we are not distressed ! 


Within our hearts there is no place 
For grim despair to rest. 


approaching.” He was of a very timid make, and 
always weighed the chances before he undertook 
anything, or marched a step toward any object. 
If Pharaoh and his hosts had possessed him for a 
leader, it is my opinion that they would not have 
been drowned in the Red Sea; and if, on this oc- 
casion, he had possessed less of himself, he would 
have conveyed Religion from her dangerous 
vicinity, to a place of safety and repose. As it 
WY was, however, while he saw them approaching, 
| he spent a long while in reflecting whether it was 
best for him to hail them, and inquire into their 
whereabouts, or not. At length, discovering no 
| particular fear of detection, and having, certain- 
ly, nothing to fear elsewhere, he ventured to 
speak. He was informed of the virtue and mis- 
fortunes of Religion, and besought to lend his 
© assistance in protecting her. | 
3 *Well,” he replied, © I should have no particu- 
Wy lar objection ; but do you not think that Idolatry 
would be angry with me ?- Then there is my 
neighbor Philosophy, he might not like it, and I 
might expose myself to the vengeance of 'Tradi- 
tion. Here 1s. this fearful glen, too ! I should 
not like to be obliged to pass through that with 
you ; there is danger.” | 
Saying this, and making the tenderest protes- 
tations of affection for Religion, bewailing his in- 
ability to assist her, he passed on, looking all the 
while to 8ee whether some of her enemies had not 
Seen him 8peaking with the attendants of the un- 
fortunate angel. 
Thus far unsuccessful in increasing the nym- 
| ber of her friends, Religion and her handrfie 
attendants passed on, eyery moment nearing the 
glen of Persecution. Night was settling down 
with rapidity upon them, and the angry blasts 
which rushed and howled through the glen, and 
beat in their faces, were the presage of a storm ; 
and were well calculated to fill their minds with 
the most dire forebodings. But nevertheless, the 
few friends which Religion had, did not permit 
themselves to be disheartened., In face of the 
evils which protruded their uncalled for presence 
before them, from every nook and corner of the || 
glen of Persecution, they "commenced their de- 
VOL. v1, 18 


What though dread terror rises, 

In threat*'ning o'er our way ! 
Religion, 8weet is with us still, 
' And turns our night to day. 


Then onward ! onward ! brethren— 
Dark Persecution's glen, 
Once safely passed, deliverance comes, 
And all is bright again. 

They had progressed onward some distance into 
the glen of Persecution, when they met a Mr. 
Conscientiousness. This was an individual who, 
according to his own statement, meddled but lit- 
tle with matters, of intrigue, had nothing to do 
with the crimes which were frequently perpetra- 
ted in the Valley of Human ife, and yet his 
name was usually used in intrigues of every de- 
8cription, and his countenance and concurrence 
most generally sought in the commission of crimes 
of the deepest dye. At the time Religion and 
her companions came in sight of him, he was pon- 
dering deeply which side of a political question 
he had better take, and had about concluded to 
embrace the side on which the majority and wealth 
preponderated. On being made to understand 
the situation and circumstances of Religion, he 
declaimed greatly. against the injustice and bru- 
tality of the treatment with which she had met— 
professed great attachment to her person and 
cause,—and was just about proclaiming how zeal- 
ous he considered it his duty to be in defending 
and protecting her, when some of the myrmidons 
of Tradition, in pursuit of Religion, appeared in 
Sight, at the place where she had just entered the 
glen of Persecution. This greatly damped the 
ardor of his protestations ; and when he discov- 
ered more plainly the character of the approach- 
ing . party, the current of his thoughts took a dif- 
ferent channel, and he hastily stepped into their 
ranks, and. gave their leader joy on his opportune 
arrival.f 


'* Paul 8ays: © We are troubled on every gide, yet 
not distressed,”* &c.. See 2 Cor. iv. 9. 

+ Paul $ays that he verily thought he ought to do. 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus. - 


Rtss early, eat little, be temperate in all things. 
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To the Memory of a departed Friend. — The blight of Error. 


TO THE MEMORY OF A DEPARTED FRIEND, 


BY A LADY, 
Original. 


On not alone the tears that fell upon thy early grave, 

Oh not alone the s8ighs-that swell'd for him they could 
not save ; 

But thine the sacred memories that live in every heart, 

Within the circled home in which thou bor'st thy happy 
part. 


Thine was a brow whereon was cast the impress of 
high dreams, 

And thine a spirit which had drank. life's yet > tied 
Streams 5; 

And joy to thy unfevered lip was offering all her store,— 

Death dashed away the proffered cup, and thy young 
dream was 0'er. 


Thou didst but gently fade away ere life had turned to 
gall, 


Ere yet upon thy youthful heart affliction spread her 


pall ; 

How can we wish thee back to earth when such a lot 
is thine, 

To «© drink immortal waters? where st1ill flow the streams 
divine. 


For there thy God hath purified thy spirit's eager eye, 

Which 80ught in vain for aught of truth beneath the 
changing ky ; 

We mo not for thy destiny—all ills are pansed from 
tnee, 


And in the glorious spirit-land thou now art roaming 
free. 


If! 
THE BLIGHT OF ERROR, 


BY MISS NN. THORNING. 


Original. 


IT was at the close of a warm, sultry day in June, 
that Irene Dunham sat in a beautiful arbor, which 
admirably displayed the skill and taste of its own- 
er. The woodbine twined gracefully about it, 
and flowers of yarious kinds gave a charm to the 
spot. 'The white rose bloomed there in its 8weet 
loyeliness, pure as the snow from heaven, emblem 
it may be of sadness, but it is of a sadness pure 
and hallowed, and breathing hope around. And 
there too, = red rose stood, as if blushing at its 
own loveliness, its color deeper and richer to- 
wards the centre, eyen as the feelings of the hu- 
man breast are deeper and richer the nearer they 
approach the heart, the centre of all feeling and 
affection. Beauty was all around the spot where 
Irene Dunham was seated. To the right rose a 
gentle hall, the tall green grass on its 8ides way- 
ing gracefully in the passing breeze, and a grove 
of Stately trees crowned its summit. To the left, 

a river pursued its course, its waters deeply bo. 
and calm as the spirit of man, when bowed in 


| 


holy. thought. 


childhood's home , re de: 
ciations. by I | . 

There are hours "hy our thoughts : are Sad, ] 
and we know not why ; when our'spirits are ae. 
pressed, and even nature in all its beauty and 
loveliness may bloom around us, and yet fail to 
remove this depression. It may indeed often * 
our feelings, and it may by teaching us of the 
Author of nature, have a chastening influence on 
our thoughts ; but it may not restore that buoy- 
ancy of heart, with which we sometimes gaze on 
the scenes around us. . Such was now the cage 


with Irene Dunham, a shade of sadness rested on 


her features, and her hand supported her head, 
as she allowed her thoughts free and unrestrain- 
ed course ; as she gave them the reigns of fancy 
to roam at will over the scenes of the past, or 
stray into the fields of the future, She had gat ! 
long in that reverie, which though sad was not 


| bitter; for the meek heart of Irene was a stranger 


to that bitter melancholy, which sometimes comes | 
over the heart, stifling the better feelings of na- / 
ture, and casting a gloom' on all around. At | 
length a soft, 8weet voice pronounced her name, ' 
© Irene, Irene Dunham, a good evening to you, * 
my bonnie lass,* Irene started at the gudden in- * 
terruption, but turning to the Speaker, 8he rose, 
and taking her hand, led her to a seat, saying, 
© and how is my 8weet Alice this cen. 

© Well, very well,” was the reply, © but why set 
you here, I have taken a long, long walk on the 
banks of the river, I have culled all the sweet 
wild flowers I could find, to form a wreath for 
your hair, are they not pretty ?* said she, placing 
the wreath on the head of Irene. 

© Yes, they are very pretty,” said Irene, sadly 
gazing on Alice, whose brow was bound by a 
wreath of flowers s1nular to her own. 

'The tall, slight form of Alice was robed in a 
rem of uhita, and her waist was encircled by a 
wreath of wild flowers, a blue handkerchief was 
thrown lightly over her shoulders, and her long 
black hair flowed loogely over her neck and brow, | 
and her-large black eyes were beaming with the 


| light of joy, but it was at times a wild and ſearful 


Joy, which saddened the beholder to look upon. 

© But why did you walk alone, Alice ?? 

Alice looked around, and placing her finger 00 
her lip, replied ip a low. voice : ©'They did not 
know I was coming, I stole swiftly up the bill 
between my home and yours, before any. one av 
me, and then.,I walked 8oftly behind you while 
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urgued my way up the 
\ndthenshe gave a light 
ck her hair, rose saying, 
t go home and dy this wreath 
tol js woot Emily.” 
C © * 1 go with you, Alice? © 
7 >, do, Emily will be 80 glad to 
þ then drew the arm of Alice 
ind the two pursued their walk 
Klattor. 
| and Alice Bernard were friends, 
their gunny days of childhood had been passed 
together, and their friendship had increased as 
life, with its various :8cenes, both sad and gay, 
opened before them. Irene possessed strong, 
and almost masculine powers of mind, yet they 
were united to all that was. oft and delicate in 
woman. But the mind of Alice was of a different 
stamp ; extreme sengbility united to a lively. im- 
agination, and the plirest and warmest feelings 


were hers. The ver ; Soul of poetry dwelt in her 
heart. * 


zee you.” | Ir 
within her bk 
to the home df th 


« Lit from within wal her noble brow, 


As an urn, whene@tays from & lamp may flow ;_ 
Her young, clear ct 


heek had a changeful hue, 
As if ye might see how the soul wroughWhrough ; 
And every flash of hetfervent e ye F 
bright wakening of poesy. 
pirit,-of SONg In her bosom-cell, 

Dwelt as tha odors in violets dwell, — 

Or as the sounds in Z£olian strings, 

Or in aspen leaves the quiverings.” 

It 1s well that we cannot lift the veil which 
hangs over the future, it is well that we know 
not what changes may come o'er us, or what sor- 
rows may cloud our pathway. Else oft would the 
heart 8ink even in the midst of joy ; and 8orrow 
cloud the eye which was sparkling bright with 
hope and expectation. It would check the song 
which was rising to our lips, and when we would 
be happy, the thought of a dark cloud which we 
8aw hanging over the future, would dim 109 
of the pregent, and make- that which o J- 
would haye rendered. us happy, but a seeming 
mockery, a something which we wish not to 
etyoy. Futurity unveils its secrets fast enough, 
without our. geeking to gaze upon. that, which 
as yet | is hidden from our view; 
enough we know what Providence has designed 
to be our lot in life. It was well for Irene and 
Alice, that. they 8aw not into the future ; else 
would many. a happy hour have been clouded by 
Sorrow. . But brightly 8ped their young days on. 
The darkest cloud which had overshadowed their 


Way, was the departure of the brother of Irene ' 


and 800n 


| 
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from his home and friends. Sad was the parting 
ſrom his parents and sister, but sadder still was 
it for William to part from the gentle Alice. It 
was a bright eve when they parted, and with a 
8ad tone and heavy heart he bade her farewell, 

for a time at least, and sJowly and mournfully 
Ahlce 8ought her ckalnibes; to offer up her pray- 
ers to God for the safety of one who was dearer 
to her than even a brother. 

But a darker cloud was yet to cast a gloom 
over hersky. That scourge; shall I call it, which 
has 80 often blasted the hopes of many, which has 
rendered many a heart a waste and barren field, 
and which has crushed even in' their bud, the 
bright hopes of the future, came in its blighting 
power to the village of C Irene and 
Alice had been taught to believe in a God cf infi- 
nite goodness and mercy, they trusted in him as 
in a father, and it was to his care and guidance 
they had commended their beloved William in 
the dangers which encompassed his path. Deep 
and strong was the faith of Irene, too deep to be 
shaken by the wiles of sophtstry, too strong for 
the power of man to remove. But Alice, yield- 
ing by nature, too pure herself to suppose others 
less 80, trusting and confiding in the hearts of 
thoge around her, was drawn away by the voice 
of the multitude, and became a convert to the 
goul chilling doctrine of endless migery. But 
wo creed was too harsh, too cruel for her gentle 

ature, *and he had not long been a professed 

;ouh it in >, teachings, ere the mild,  yonlto and 


þ na IF "Her mind 80 pure and innocent, was 


ing wrecked, and a darkness more fearful than 


that which shrouded the Egyptians was around 
hey ! Long did she remain in a state of dark and 
hopeless insanity, long did she rave of the world 
of futurity, and of that dread abyss, the home of 
the banished from the face of the Almighty ! 

It was dreadful to listen to the tones of that 
voice once 's0 light and musical, it was heart- 
sickening to gaze upon that face 80 lovely, but of 
a loveliness startling indeed, and the eye which 
shone with a fire which ocied as though it had 
power to scorch the object upon which it fixed its 
gaze. And then to think that all this misery was 
caused by what is falsely called religion. Well 
might the heart 8ay when gazing upon sorrow 
like this, if religion has s8ueh an effect upon its 
votaries, may it be far from me, © my soul come 
not thou unto its secrets, and unto its nexemblies 
mine honor be not thou united.” 


4 
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And it was at auch a time, and in the midst of | 


misery like this, that William Dunham: 8ought 
his home. With a light step and lighter heart 
he hastened to welcome his parents and sister ; 
glad were they again to welcome the wanderer, 
but Irene sighed as she gave her: brother. wel- 
come, and looked sorrowfully in his face, as if 
she would have him read in her looks the tale her 
lips dreaded to utter. 
acquainted with the mournful tidings, and his 8ad 
heart felt that his bright dreams which he had 
cherished too fondly, had faded quickly away. 

It was on an evening like that on which he had 
parted from Alice, that William Dunham and his 
8ister pursued their way to the house of Mr, Ber- 
nard. They were shown into the room which 
Alice occupied, who looked up and seeing Irene, 
8aid *good evening,” but when she 8aw Wilham 
she 8tarted, and, turning deadly pal, advanced 
towards Rig 

* William Dunham,” said she wildly, 1s it you! 
why come you from the dead to disturb my peace? 
depart, I conjure you; I have never, never 1n- 
jured you, why then do you come to wound the 
heart which is almost broken? * | 

© No, Alice, I would not wound your heart, but 
listen tome. I come not from the dead, but from 
that home ſrom which I have long been absent. 
Alice you but dreamed that I was dead; it was 
but an illusion—lIrene will assure you I speak 
but the truth,” Wy” 

*I know you, I know you both,” said ag 
gazing at them, * and you, rows, you brought 
Spirit from the dead to add another pang to my 
tortured heart! O Irene, is this the friendship 


that you have for me ! But stop,* said ghe, press- 


ing her hand to her burning brow, © yet it was but 
last night that I saw him, William Dunham, not 
on this earth, but at the throne of the Aleflghty, 
I listened to hear the s8entence pronounced,—it 
came cold and chilling to my heart. —Depart ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels; and I saw him depart, down, 
down he went, where demons of sin and darkness 
dwell, where curses rise upon the air, and hot 
and forked flames evelope all the scene ! I gazed, 
although my eyes 8eemed starting from their 
8ockets, and my heart' 8eemed- bursting, I 8aw 
him depart, to have his portion - where there is' 
wailing and gnashing of teeth! And hast thou 
come from that dark abode to blast my sight ! 
Hast thou come, knowing that I once loved thee, 
for me to share thy fate! No, no, T will not go, 


But s00n he was made 
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The blight of Error. 


bring him horo to-haxrow'up my ſoling 
William stood as. IC faxed to. p'' $o 
spoke not, his heart was 'too full is 
too bitter for Speech. But gradual ly.A 
calmer, the storm in her bosom Went 7 
side, and she 8at gazing upon nes 
as if striving to recall something 'whic 
from her mind, leaving but a vag 


| pression there. But sadly and mournfully William 


took his departure, and with a noffened eye and 


{| gentle voice Alice bade him adieu: 


From that evening Alice was changed; she ray. 
ed less of the world to come ; and when William 
called again, she held out her hand to him and 
greeted him with a smile. True it-was not the 
bright and joyous 8mile with which she used to 
greet him in happier days, but till it "_ of 
hope. 

«William,* aid "he, (I dreamed of you' the 
other night, and was it not to tell me of your ap- | 
proach ? But you do not Took as you used to, 
your forehead is not 80 dazling white,” 8aid she, 
parting the hair from his noble brow, * and your 
eyes are darker, but you are the 8ame William | 
Dunham, although you look sad, very sad, and . | 
do not smile as was your wont.” 

* But I can 8mile if it would pleae you, Alice. 
But it was a mournſul smile, Alice heeded it not. 

* I have had sad thoughts of you since you went 
away, but now they are gone, all gone, and I am 
again happy. Do I not look happy, William ?? 

And to one who knew not the situation of that 
fair creature, sghe would have appeared happy, 
for a s8mile wreathed her lip, and the light of joy 
shone 1n her eye ; and her. brow,” 80 very white 
and transparent, s8eemed the abode of peace and 
happiness. - The casket was fair, passing fair, 
but the gem which used to adorn it with its mild 
lu ad fled, forever fled, and the beholder 
a ind heart po the outward beauty 
and Joyeliness: | 

Alice was changed ; akhowh'e the light of the 
mind never more returned, was never more Te- 
stored, yet her mild and gentle nature returned, 
and she appeared in all the meekness and simpli- 


city of a child, trusting and confiding as ever, and 


8eemingly happy. She seemed to love every one, 
and her heart to overflow with kindness and at- 
ſection to all. She clung to William even as the 


! || child clings to one whom it fondly and ardently 


loves, and to Irene she was dearer, if possible, 
than when her mind was in all its power and vig- 


Books for 


x ; there seemed to be a holy, an indiss8oluble 
tie which bound the two together, But it was 
sad to 8ee the prostration of all the powers of that 
rich and noble mind. | It was sad to see Alice 
eyen in her happiest moments; 8ad to gaze into 
the depths of that clear dark eye, and know that 
its beacon light was gone ;, 8ad to look upon that 
brow, which bore the stamp of a noble intellect 
and know that all was shrouded in darkness ! 

And too frequent are 8uch cases among us, too 
often is that which should be the comfort of oo 
perverted, and made his deepest.. misery; _ too 
often has it mingled in his cup of life the b60Y of 
bitterness, and made the draught darker than obli- 
vion's darkest wave. 

And too often has woman been made its victim. 
She has been taught of a fearful retribution in the 
world to come, and that some whom she has loved 
must be endlessly miserable; she has been taught 
this, and her trusting heart has too often believed 
it, dreadful and revolting though it might be to 
her gentle nature; but behold its effects. A 
fate more dreadful than death itself often over- 
shadows her. Her religion has had an influence 
upon her heart more deadly than the blasts which 
sweep over the desert of Sahara, and more poison- 
ous than the ſabled Upas tree ! 

But abler pens than mine have warned the 
world against the effects of this soul-chilling doc- 
trine, falsely called the religion of Christ. More 
conclusive arguments have been adduced to prove 
ts fallacy than any I can- bring forward. 


But why should we doubt the word of God ? 
why shut our eyes against the revelations of God, 
and nature ? Let not the heart sink in loneliness 
and degpondency, when there is holy peace in 
believing the gospel of Christ ; let not the dark 
clouds of. error and 8uperstition - overcloud the 
mind, when the light of divine truth is — its 
cheering and benignant rays around us. Andile 
not woman turn to that doctrine,the belief of will 
chills her better feelings and represents to her a 
God before whom she well may tremble; let her 
not embrace that faith, whose fearful effects the 
ravings of the maniac too often testify; for it is a 
faith at variance with our own nature, at variance 
with the principles of virtue and goodness im- 
Planted in our hearts ; and more than all it is at 
variance with the word of God. 

*As we believe 80 we Speak,” if there is a God 
above us, and that there is all nature cries aloud 
through all her works,* we believe that he is a 


Children. 


love, and he himgelf hath gaid that he will have 


| perform his decree ? 


God of goodness and of mercy, He 1s a God of 
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all men to be saved and to come unto the know- 
ledge of the truth, And can he not perform his 
will ? Will he who commandeth the Sun, and. it 
riseth not ; and sealeth up the s8tars. Who alone 
spreadeth ont the heavens, and treadeth upon the 
waves of the sea. Who maketh Arcturus, Orion, 
and Pleiades, and the chambers of the south. 
Who doeth great things past finding out ; yea 
and wonders without number. Will he fail to 
Behold, he doeth his will 
in the armies of heaven and among the inhabit- 
ants'of the earth. For Jehovah God of Hosts has 
decreed and who shall disannul it. It is his hand 


that is 8tretched out, and who shall turn it back? 
Charlestown, August 1838. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
Original. 

Taz great truth to be imprinted upon the .minds 
of children, is the strong, eternal love and right- 
eous providence of God ; and to do this guccess- 
fully, the rules of his government must be taught 
them in their correct, unadorned simplicity, their 
wise and holy excellence. Parents should be 
extremely cautious of the books they place in the 
hands of their children, for however salutary and 
correct their personal teachings, there is often 
found a counteracting poison in the pages of these 
little lettered tutors. It is not many years 8nce 
the writer of this was herself a child, and though 
from her own dear parents she never received 
the fragment of an idea, derogatory to the perſect 
benevolence and justice of her Creator, she can 
even now: painfully recall the dark image of the 
Deity pictured to her young imagination in the 
volumes of her childish perusal ; and never can 
she forget the frequent hours she has passed in 
tears and tremblings upon her pillow, when her 
little heart should have been resting in dreams of 
heaven, lest in her light-hearted and innocent 
day-sports, she might have thoughtlessly erred in 
deed, and awakened the eternal anger of her 
God. Has he not, then, a powerful motive for 
endeavoring humbly to aid in the promotion of a 
true knowledge of his character and providence, 
of the beauty of the gogpel of Jesus, and of the 
eweet reward attendant upon the practise of his 
precepts ? And does not her own experience jus- 
tify her in pleading strongly with parents to be 
cautious what books are placed in their y oung 
children's hands ? 


© Ellen Clifford.*—ftn Exeursion. 


' ELLEN CLIFFORD.” 
Original. 


I nave been highly pleased with the perusal of a 
little work, entitled *Ellen Clifford ; or the 
Genius of Reform.” pp. 144. 18mo. It is de- 


signed to illustrate the truth announced in the 


preface, viz. * Domestic Influence is the Genius 
of Reform, and its temple is Home.* Under the 
guise of an interesting and well told tale, the 
power of domestic influence is portrayed with the 
happiest result. Miss Edgarton deserves credit 
for the kill she has manifested in the plan and 
execution of the story. She deserves also the 
hearty thanks of all philanthropists for this effort 
in the cause of temperance. May her labor be 
blessed, in reforming the intemperate, preserving 
the temperate, and restoring peace to the bosoms 
of many who have long deplored the folly and 
wickedness of their relatives and friends. 'The 
poetical articles embraced in the book, render it 
the more valuable. 'The mechanical execution 
of the work is very creditable to the publisher, 


being well printed, on good paper, and neatly 
bound in cloth. L, R, P. 


IQ 


AN EXCURSION, 


Original, 


AT the proposal, and by the kind invitation of the 
committee, the teachers and pupils of the Sabbath 
school associated with the 4th Universalist 80- 
ciety in this city, together with several friends, 
agreed to celebrate our national independence at 
Savin, Hill. The day was fine, and young hearts 
light with gladness beat high in joyous anticipa- 
| tion of a seas0n of unmingled pleasure and un- 
restrained merriment. 

Agreeable to previous appointment teachers, 
Pupils and friends, assembled at the usual temple 
of worship, from whence they started, and arrived 
at the spacious grounds about the hour of nine, 
where they found a large pavilion erected for 
their accommodation. .'The children :800n com- 
menced their sports:—gome repaired to | the 
. Swings which had been kindly raised for them, 
others exercised their hoops and balls; here, a 
little party had formed a dance ; there a number 
of the elder pupils* bad assembled to troll into 
the forest, to trace its beauties in nature's wild 
uncultivated forms ; the combination of the va- 
rious groups with the landscape around, present- 
ed a gcene of interest and pleagure. I gazed 


| 


upon those happy groups, and as I listened ty 

the tones of their merry, artless voices, and wit 
nessed the bright gleam of pleasure which ani. 
mated their lovely countenances, methought hoy 
strangely contrasted might be their future deg. | 
tiny. A few short years may.pass, when care 
may cloud those sunny brows, the brilliant eye 
grow dim beneath the stern weight of zorroy, | 
the healthful glow of the cheek may vanish at the 
touch of the withering hand of disease, and loye( 
friends, the richest boon of Heaven, flee *to that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns.” Hoy 
essential, then, is it, how important a duty is in- 
cumbent upon teachers of youth, to instruct the 
rising generation in the christian graces of pure 
and undefiled religion. If they possess: this: in- 
valuable treasure, they will find a balm for every 
wound; the path which leads through riper years 
will "i divested of its thorns, and the fairest 
flowers flourish in fadeless bloom. - Should the 
bright rays of prosperity be succeeded by the 
deeper gloom of adyersity, the meek heart wil 
bow in - 8weet resignation to Him © who doth not 
afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men;' 
and when the hour of departure arrives, and they | 


' are called upon to_surrender back dust to dust, 
they will fall 8weetly asleep in the arms of thei . 


Savior, with the blessed words on their lips, *1 
am going to a happier home.” 

Prior to the excursion, arrangements had been- 
made to occupy a portion of the day in religious 
exercises ; accordingly, at noon, the whole as- 
cended a loſty ermnence, which commands a fine 
view of the surrounding country. - 'The gervices 
were commenced by singing an appropriate hymn, 
after which, Br. B. Whittemore, the pastor of the 
s80ciety, addressed the throne. of grace, and while | 
his voice echoed through the s8urrounding woods 
or died away amidst the murmurs of the whisper- 
ing breeze, a profound stillness pervaded through- 
ouk- the: vast assemblage, impressing the mind 
with awe at the grandeur of the scene, There 
is s8omething peculiarly solemn in forest deyc- 
tions ; they conspire to elevate the affections, to 
purify the heart, and fill the aching yoid of earth 
with sublimer conceptions of the glorious Framer 
of the universe. 

'The petition was. .succeeded by a very appro 
priate and eloquent  address, by Br, W. B, Ran- 
dolph ; after which geveral elect patriotic ad- 
dresses were recited | by. the pupils, and tbe 
manner in which they performed. their parts was 
very creditable to them, as they received no pre 
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vious instruction relative to their pieces. 'These 


several juvenile airs Were Sung by the children 
with much spirit- The benediction was pro- 
nounced, and we descended, (having spent above 
two hours upon the eminence,) through winding 
paths, over hills and dales, into the valley be- 
neath, where an abundant repast had been pre- 
pared ; after partaking of which the amusements 
of the morning were resumed, 

The residue of the day was spent in rambling, 
and in various exercises ; the spirit of love, har- 
mony, and union, pervaded all hearts ; not one 
unkind word was spoken, nor an unpleasant 
countenance witnessed. When the hour of de- 
parture was announced, we repaired to our 
homes without a single accident having occurred 
to disturb our peace, or. one pang of s8orrow to 
mar our joy, save the regret that the day was 
ended, May future anniversaries of. this glo- 
rious day witness s1muar celebrations, and may 
others. who have hitherto s8pent the day less 


pleasantly be induced © to do likewise.” 
July 1838. 


PHILIA., 


THE REQUEST AND ANSWER, | 
Original. 


* CoME again to my window, thou lovely bird ! 
Why, why didst thou hasten away, 

Mistrust not my friendship, 1 love thee too well, 
And thy 8weet, thy musical lay. 


Come be my companion, I'll guard thee from harm, 
And make thee a nest of soft down ; 

PII gather thee roses from Flora's bright dell, 
That will scatter their fragrance around. 


I'll bring thee pure water from sweet flowing stream, 
And list to thy rich 8ongs of glee ; 

Oh, leave thy lone wild-wood, bright, beautiful bird ! 
And be a companion for me. 


I'm lone, for the friends that I love are away, 
And too often 8ad is my heart ; | 
Then do, in compassion, make this home thine own) 
Thy presence will pleasure impart.? 


*I pity thee, lady,” replied the fair bird, 
*And each morning I'll sing to thee, 

But all thou hast offered, is nothing compared, 
To my home in the wild wood free. 


1 *'ve nothing to fear from:stern hunger or cold, 
As I flit on the leafy tree ; 

For my Father in Heaven is good unto all, 
And loveth and careth for me. 


He never will leave or forsake me, I know, 
But his blessings around me shower, 

For when I am dry to a dew drop I fly, 
That is placed-in a beautiful flower. 


were succeeded by a patriotic hymn, after which | 


The Reques! and Answer,—Reflections. on. Death and the Resurrection. 


| 


1|well as on the animal creation. 


{ 
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My heart well nigh bnrsts with the joy that it feels, 
And I ever would singing be, Fe 

I pity thee lady—1 never am lone, 
My Maker is present with me.” 


Haverhill, Mass. 
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REFLECTIONS ON DEATH AND THE RESURRECTION, 
Original. 


Many and various are the speculations and disa- 
greements that exist. among men in regard to 
other subjects, but that we must all die, or that 
there is a time to die, is universally admitted, 
This assertion I have never heard disputed. 
And, however much various denominations of 
christians may be disagreed on other parts of 
the sacred volume, yet here there is no room for 
distinction, no place for discord, but all unhar- 
monious opinions are s8wallowed up in symphony, 
and the same thoughts and feelings are exercised 
by all. On this 8ubject there is no room for 
doubt, no chance for mistake, because we are on 
all sides surrounded continually by ocular de- 
monstration whose power 1s irres1stible. © No 
matter in what direction, or on what 'object our 
natural organs of sight may be placed, we dis- 
cover the awſul certainty that * there 18 a tame to 
die.” The image of death is enstamped in char- 
acters not to be erased, on all the vegetable as 
Do we look 
abroad upon a flowery landscape whose glowing 
beauties outrival all the ingenious works of hu- 
man art? Do we: distinguish with admiration 
the modest violet, the blushing rose and tender 
lily ? we are not unconscious of the fact that 
they are frail in their nature, transient in their 
duration, and s00n to pass away. We are deep- 
ly impressed with the all-pervading fact, that 
they have a time to die. Do we look upon the 
field where the diligent hand of husbandry has 
been employed in. cultivation, and behold the 
welcome 8talk that' bears the golden. ear, the in- 
evitable truth is forced upon the mind, that for 
this, too, there 18 a time to die. Or do we place 
ourselves beneath a vine-clad bower in 8ome de- 
lightful garden, where the hand of taste and care, 
assisted by the God of nature, has nourished, 
even to maturity, the choicest and the fairest 
plants of vegetable creation ; we feel powerfully 
forced upon our mind the gloomy certainty that 
for even these © there is. a time to die.* Yes, the 
gentle moyement of the. tenderest leaf touched 


by the balmy zephyr. as it breathes along over 
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hill-and vale, and plain, and garden fair, tells to | 


the reflecting mind the story of mortality. 
But, is this all? No. We are not only as- 
ed"that they have a lime to die, but are al- 
wed to tell, with a good degree of certainty, 
hen that time will be. We know that when the 
genial summer shall have numbered out its days, 
the blushing rose leaves will be scattered, the 
modest violet and the snow-white hly will have 
bowed them to the earth -in meek s8ubmiss1ion to 
the north wind's breath. And we also know, that 
when the hoary frosts of autumn shall make 
white the ground, and the rude, blasting breath 
of Boreas, with its accustomed harshness and its 
wintry music, 8weep over the fields, the. stalk 
that bears the golden ear will cease to live. 
Thus 1s it with the whole kingdom of vegetation 
by.-which we. are 8urrounded. Every plant. and 
every flower has its appointed and its stated time 
to die. In renovating spring they start to life— 
in balmy summer bloom—in chilly autumn bow 
their heads and die. 

But is it thus with man? We answer, nay. 
It 1s true for him there is @ tne to die; but yet 
his hour of death cannot be counted by a general 
rule. 


©Is it when spring's first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violet*s lie ? 
Is it when roses in our paths grow pale ?— 
They have one s8eason—all are ours to die.” 


There 1s no general—no peculiar season when 
the sable curtain of death will fall, and close the 
scenes,now being acted on the crowded stage of 
human life. In the touching language of thrilling 
eloquence and poetic beauty,— 


© Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast, all seasons for thine own, O Death ! 


< Day is for mortal care, 
Eve, for glad meetings round the joyous hearth, 
Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer— 
But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth. 


*'The banquet hath its hour— 
Its feverish hour of mirth, and song, and wine, — 


There comes a day for grief's o'erwhelming power, 
A time for softer tears—but all are thine. 


* Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And 8mile at thee—but thou art not of those 
That wait the opening bloom to seize their prey. 


*We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When autumn's hue 'shall tinge the golden grain— 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee ? 


| 
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©Thou art where billows foam, 
Thou art where music melts upon the air; 
Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 


| And the world calls us forth—and thou art there. 


©* Thou art where friend meets friend 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest— 

Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies, and 8words beat down the princely cregt,” 


Yes, after all that has been, or may be aid, 
in regard to the time appointed unto man to die, 
we cannot better express our views or our knoy|. 
edge, or, perhaps, I should more properly a 
our +4gnorance on this subject, than by repeating 
and re-repeating the language of this poet. We 
See this fully verified when we look around upon 
the human species. Spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, all bear their portion and contribute 
their share to the destruction of the human race, 
Yea, every 8eason 1s a time to die. And, more- 
over, death 'is no respecter of persons ; but all 
ranks, and all ages, bow obsequious to his stern 
command. Infancy, youth, manhood, nor old 
age, can. screen us from his sight, or 8ecure us 
from his grasp. Sometimes we see him &eize a 
lovely infant as it begins to  8mile upon its moth- 
er's face and reciprocate her fondness, and bear 
it without one show of pity or reluctance to the | 
cold. bosom of the 8ilent earth. Again, and we 


[| behold a ruddy youth, from whose beaming eyes 


the tears of childhood have but just been shaken, 
on whose cheeks the roseate” hue of health, and 
smiles of joy, and artless innocence are mildly 
seated—before whose mind the world, with all _ 
its 8cenes is bright and beautiſul—whose heart 
its cares and gorrows have not engrossed, and 
whose peace of mind the 1lls of life have not cor- 
roded ; I say, around a being s8uch as this we 
sometimes 8ee a dark, forboding cloud of sick- 
ness gather, and death with rapid strides ap- 
proach, and fold him in -his arms, and wrap him 
in a 8hroud, and lie him in the grave. We look 
again, and see. a being in the very prime of hu- 
man life, surrounded by the care, the pleasure, 
the noise, the, bustle and the enjoyment of the 
busy world. Death bends” his bow; the fatal 
arrow gspeeds its cruel flight, and in all the 
strength of manhood's prime, he falls a victim, 


wo is hurried back to.dust. | 


We see an aged man,—* a man of cares, 


Wrinkled and bent, and white with hoary hairs ; * 
Death comes, and does but touch life's brittle thread, 


And he is numbered with the sleeping dead. 


We ee all this and are fully satisfied that al! 
|| 8eas0ns are for man to die. © Thus passeth the 


world away ; ' and gloomy and 8ad would be the 
reflection did we believe that the shores of -mor- 
tality 8et bounds to our existence. That. every 
tender chord of love, and hope, and joy, that 
vibrates in the heart, and every kindred tie that 
binds us to our friends, would snap asunder at 
the approach of death no more to be united—no 
more be felt. That dread annihilation would be 
our certain fate ; and the cold, dreary grave our 
universal and eternal home, _ This would-be 8ad 
indeed. - But blessed be the God of heaven, that 
guch is not the case ; but that when we contem- 
plate death, we may contemplate, also, a resur- 
rection from the dead. 


Man, the noblest work that ever came from 
the Creator's hand, is not to be, dissolved, and 
slumber unremembered amid the desolations of 
| the mouldering tomb ; but he is destined to sur- 
vive the © wreck of matter and the crush of 
worlds,” and rise triumphant over all that bears 
the name of death. 


The glorious gospel of the blessed God has 
poured a flood of light and glory on this benight- 
ed world. It points us to Jesus © the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sin of the world,” and 
through him directs the eye of faith to the bliss- 
ful shores of life and immortality. It causes to 
unfold upon their golden hinges the pearly gates 
of a celestial city—* a house not made with hands 
eternal in the heavens.” It assures us that Jesus, 
the beloved, died for our offences, and rose again 
for our Justification ; that he became the * first 
fruits of them that slept,* and that because he 
hives we shall live also. It informs us that © the 
creature was made 8ubject to vanity, not willingly, 
but by reagon of him who hath subjected the 


8ame in hope ; * and testifies that the whole cre- | 


ation * shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God.* It gsheds a grateful halo around 
the tomb, and illumines the valley of death with 
the 8miles of our Redeemer. Tt cheers the de- 
sponding, comforts the mourner, strengthens the 
feeble-minded, consoles the 8ick, and whispers 
peace, and joy, and rapture, to+the departing 
christian, In short, it assures us that the saying 
Shall be brought to pass, © Death is 8wallowed up 
in victory,” O, death.! where is thy sting? O, 
grave ! whom is 'thy victory ? 
death is 8in ; and the-8trength' of sin is the law : 
but thanks - to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord, Jesus Christ !' 
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Ths .oting--of} tional is the Psalm of David? His is the gong of 
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OD, glorious hope ! O, blissful 8tate 1... 
Fo! eaven we're bound, for heaven weW 
We 8hall arrive at that blest Shore, 
To suffer, sigh, and fear no more.” 


_ Marblehead, Mass. 
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THE PSALMS, 
Original, 


Taz holy songs of David called Psalms are 
strikingly 8weet to the ear of the faithful chris- 
tian, because they recount 80 much of the feel- 
ings and experience of every one. Most, though 
not all, of the Psalms were composed by David, 
king of Israel. There is little doubt but the 90th 
Psalm was composed by Moses. 'The 80th 
Ps8alm. gome suppose 1s the production of He- 
man, 'Those Psalms which pass under the name 
of Asaph, doubtless were only directed to him as 
the chief musician, or head of the © temple choir.” 
Psalms are of yarious kinds ; some are- historical, 
8ome doctrinal, 80me prophetic—some are peni- 
tential, and gome are a compound of all thee. 
See'Psalms, 6—38—90. S1. 30. 46, &c. The 
Ps8alms were anciently divided into four books. 
They form an inestimable treasure'; they are 


the beauty, the glory, and the well-spring of the 


© Old Testament '—there 1s s1mplicity united with 
dignity, and purity with the most exalted sub- 
limity. David, when in affliction, pours out his 
whole. 8oul to God in a. manner the most swmple, 
yet eloquent. When beget by his foes and gur- 
rounded by his enemies, his language is that of 
unshaken confidence. When he would set forth 
the character of the Great Jehovah to the doubt- 
ing, idolatrous heathen, his conceptions are grand, 
his language sublime ; he arrays him in a char- 
acter of all-attracting loveliness—he robes him 
in habiliments of majesty ; represents him riding 
in chariots of fire, all space the field of his action, 
'darkness his pavilion ; storms and tempests rise 
up at his bidding, he flies on the wings of the 
wind ; angels, archangels, and seraphim attend 
at his throne, thanksgiving, glory and praise are 
their unceasing 80ng! 'The Psalms are valuable 
on account of their variety. How unaffecting is 
the tenderness of an Otrua or an Euripides, when 
compared with the heart-touching, the melting 
strains of David ? How pure, pious and devo- 


praise that strikes the harmonious string and 
liſts the 8oul to heaven. Amen. 


Hebrew ierms in the Psalms. Maschil, signi- 


— 


© A time to keep nilence, and a time to gpeak.” 


poem,” a 8et composition, and means that 

mln was designed for instruction, Mich- 

fi >8 © precious,” and signifies the quality 

alm. Neginoth signifies *© stringed ” in- 

8; and Nehiloth * wind” instrument. 
Cignifics the harp of Gath.” Alamoth, 

Be" ble * of a tune. Shiggmon, to be 8ung 

in different tones. 
dalterion ” in Greek, in the form of the Greek 


letter * delta,* had 12 strings, made of wood, and | 


hollow. E. A. G. 


SQ 
A TIME TO KEEP SILENCE AND A TIME TO SPEAK. 


READ AT 4A $SO0CIAL MEETING. 
Original: 


TatrE are times when certain peculiar feelings 
are 8tirred or awakened within the human breast ; 
and at these times, it is almost absolutely neces- 
gary to give vent to whatever emotion the mind 
may fee}. It is natural for man to give vent to 
his feelings when he is made 8ensible of anything 
that is peculiarly interesting. He is forced 80 
to do, for, if he seeks'to avoid it, he suffers pain. 
The wise Solomon was of this opinion. He said, 
when speaking of there being a time to every 
purpose under heaven, that © There is a time to 
weep, and a time to laugh.* And als, that 
©'There 1s a time to keep silence, and a time to 
speak.* That is, there are times when the mind 
is tenderly or: otherwise touched or excited, by 
this or that cause, and when the effect of this or 
that cause-should be made manifest. It is even 
80. Surely there are times when we are con- 
strained to weep, when it is extremely painful to 
8uppress the tears that are inclined to flow freely. 
They are the offspring of love 'and sympathy ; 
hence they who'neyer weep, must have cold and 
flinty hearts—hearts that never feel for the woes 
of others. Such: people have just cause to weep 
for themselves, for the best feelings of their na- 
ture are frozen up. * There ts a time to weep ;? 
and, of a truth, there are times when we are con- 
strained to laugh, when it is well to joir- in the 
wild and hearty laugh of the cheerful, and give 
vent to gladness. I know we find recorded— 


* Sorrow is better than laughter : for by the 8ad- 


ness of the countenance the heart is made' better.” 
"This, however, does not require us to be always 
8ad, The sorrows of affliction are for our profit, 
that we may be partakers of the holiness of God; 
hence we are not prevented from giving vent to 


Psaltry, a corruption of| 


| 


| all passed away, 


| mourning, he will strive in all that he may 8ay and 


gladness, because we know that God doth not 


afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of then, 


He has given us a time to laugh, as well as a timg ' 
to weep. And how many there are, who, tnder * 
the blind influence of gloomy ereeds, dare not | 
manifest glad emotions ; nay, cannot. Yes, they ! 
conceive that their God is a vengeful being, who | 
will cast off forever, and they are ever 88d. 
Verily, how much. is lost by yielding to the influ. | 
ence of false theories, or unsound phosophy, 


| And when friends are called to pay the last tri 


bute of respect to a departed loved one and fair, 
is it not a false theory that will cause them to 
doubt that the departed spirit 1s 


© Far removed from pain and anguish ?? 


And should we not be heeding unsound philoso- 
phy, if we should believe that human beings 
would, if they could even be ensured of one ray 
of hope that it might be well with a friend who | 
has passed away, submit to have their arms s8ey- 
ered from their bodies, and to have their eyes 
plucked out, and at the same time believe that 
God, the Father of the spirits of all flesh, will 
have no compassion—no mercy. ?* Mankind are | 
the offspring of God. Their love sprang from 


him, and has the stream risen above the foun- 


tain ? 

Thanks be to heaven ! we are freed from the 
influence of s8uch terror-striking deeds—from the 
influence of a philosophy taught by the wisdom 
of this 'nether world. We have a faith in which 
we have joy in believing—a faith which is the 
substance of things hoped for, and the; evidence 
of things not seen—convincing proof. that the 
friends that are given us, and are taken away just 
as the silken cord of affection begins to entwine 


| around our hearts, will not be geparated from us 
forever, but that their spirits will return unto the 


God who gave, where all intelligences will meet 


* This remark has a local application. At a time 
when considerable exertions were made to © get up 8 
revival* in Haverhill, one of the Limitarian ministers 
was called to attend the funeral of a very amiable 
young lady, who, however, had never made a public 
profession of religion. The minister, wm his prayer 0! 


| remarks, expressed in substance, that her friends might 


well be willing to pluck out an eye, or cut off an arm, 
if they could have the least hope of her salvation. *Mis- 
erable comforters !* said Joh to 80me, and they are not 
If the christian minister seeks t0 
imitate his Master in the house of bereavement _=— 

0, 
to be *a son of consolation.* We pity that man who 
can 80. stifle the common feelings of humanity as to 
take 8uch an opportunity to harrow up the feelings by 
fears of wrath and dreadful pictures of the imagined 
fate of the departed. Ep. 


| f time to keep vilence and a time to 8peak.—Ancient Poets. 


neyer again to be troubled by the pang of Sepa- 
ration. For all were once perfect, and all must, 
in due time, be restored, 

We are confident that this faith is not a delu- 
sion. We are confident that it is revealed truth 
—a truth that cheers us by day and by night ; in 
life and in death ; in prosperity and in adversity. 
In the still time of night, when the winds are 
hushed, when the rippling waters are tilled, when 
the rustle of the forest is scarcely heard, when 
all things retire to rest, and remind us of like 
repose, and remind us too, that © There is a time 
to keep silence,” our faith will cheer us. When 
we retire to our couches, thoughts will . arise 
within us of what is coming, but they, will not be 
thoughts of sadness. Being confident that the 
great oyerruling Intelligence will never cause a 
flower to bloom for eternal blight, no tears will 
be shed in view of the ſuture, save tears of grati- 
tude to Him. Flowers may wither and fade and 
die ; yet there is a germ to every flower that 
withers, a seed which is gown in dishonor, and is 
raised in glory. Believing this, our night thoughts 
are 8weet, and when we sleep, we © lie down to 
pleasant dreams.” Surely a faith like this, which 
satisfies all doubts, and 80 illuminates the path of 
life, that a wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot 
err therein, cannot be prized too high ; nor can 
the' Author of it be too highly prized. And I 
trust that the gathering of ourselves together, is 


not to perform a mean service. I trust that the 


purpose which fills our minds, is great as the mind | 
' the inhabitants of Chios to this day, glory in 


of man can know, We come here to speak of 
the Author of a faith to which Plato would listen 
and hold fast, if now alive, 8uch was his love of 
truth, thirst of knowledge, and candor ; how 
then, can it be a principle that tends to bigotry, 
Superstition or fanaticiem ? We come here to 
peak of Him who gave us being. There is a 
time to peak, and was the power of speech given 
for a better theme ? We come here to converse | 
—to have our minds etirred up by way of remem- 
brance. Then let us not 8mother the fire that 
burns within, but rather let it kindle into a flame 
—2 lasting flame. Let us be convinced that in 
80cial meetings we can partake of © 8weet __ 
quial pleagures.” 

Behold the works of nature, and what a 8ocial 
meeting is presented to our view ! The swelling 
hills which now s8eem touched with ethereal mild- 
ness, the level plains and valleys green, every 
wild roge and stirring branch, every gurgling 
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the stars that glitter in the heavens, 1 in Aa word, 
everything speaks with touching eloq 1ence'of t 

© Great First Cause !” Of a truth, *© Io day 
uttereth speech, and night unto nig oht* | t 
knowledge* of the Creator ; and © theres amis 
Speech nor language where their voice is. no 
heard.” Why, then, should not man utter speech 
—give vent to right feeling—praise the Being 


who has made him lord of creation, and will, * in 


the dispensation and fullness of- times, gather all 


things to himself,” and satisfy every pleasing hope 
—every fond desire of his children ? . He justly 
claims the worship of man, for he is good and 
merciful. Then, let not those who have a true 
conception - of his character, refrain from paying 
tribute where tribute is due. *© Let everything 
that hath breath praise him, for his mercy endur- 
eth forever.” H. C. L. 
Haverhill, Mass, 
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ANCIENT POETS, 
Original. 


Homer. 'This most ancient historian and. poet 
was born, according to the Arundehan Marbles, 


[907 years before Christ, and contemporary with 


brook and rolling river, the sun, the moon, and. 


Hesiod. So great was his fame in ancient times, 
that no less than seven illustrious cities claim the 
honor of giving him birth. It is, however, pretty 
evident that Chios was the place of his nativity. 
This appears the more evident from the fact that 


showing to the traveller the seats where this 
venerable master and his pupils sat in the hollow 
of a rock, about four miles distance from the 
modern ounitad of the Island of Chios. 

Homer was utterly blind for many of the last 
years of his life, and always very poor. He was 
a travelling, unsettled bard, going from place to 
place, singing his unrivalled productions to who- 
ever would lend an ear. The writings of Homer 
speak for themselves. They stand unrivalled. 


His fable, his allegory, his narrative, his persons, 


his descriptions—his characters, expression, im- 
ages, similes and versification, all prove him, 
what he has often been set forth to be, the © Fa- 


ther of Poetry.” Aristotle justly said of him that 


he was the only poet who had found out living 
words. When he speaks, it is to the heart, 
to the soul of feeling. In his writings there 1s 
displayed the most consgummate skill, the most 
profound” knowledge of human nature. He 
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charms, pleases and astonishes his reader. He 
has immortalized his name by the fire, the gub- 
limity, the 8weetness and elegance of his poetry. 

The * Tliad* and ©Odyssey?* of Homer, were 
ner riginally written as they are transmitted to 

. Pisistratus 'found the Odyssey and Iliad 
—_ 1n ballads, in separate pieces, and ar- 
ranged them in the form they now ' appear to us. 
It was by the Spartan reformer, Lycurgus, that 
the writings of Homer were brought from Asia 
to Greece, 886 years before Christ. 

One of the most refined of critics says of Ho- 
mer, that though the Iliad claims a decided su- 
periority over the Odyssey, the same force, the 
8ame 8ublimity and elegance prevail, though di- 
vested of its more powerful fire, He compares 
the Iliad to the mid-day, and the Odyssey to the 
getting 8un ; and observes, that the latter still 
preserves its splendor and majesty, though de- 
prived of its meridian heat. In such universal 
estimation was Homer's Iliad held in ancient 
times, that every man of letters could repeat with 
facility, nearly the whole book. Indeed it was 
gufficient authority to settle disputed boundaries 
and decide any argument. 

As the modern trayeller steers his course 
along the Egean, he sees all the different scenes 
which the pen of Homer described 3000 years 
ago—the promontories and rocks which appeared 
to Nestor and Menelaus when they were return- 
ing victorious from the 'Trojan war. They 80 
venerated this master-poet that they raised altars 
to him, and finally worshiped him as a god. The 
people of Chios, his native island, offered sacri- 
fices, and celebrated every fifth year in honor of 
his name ; medals were struck, in which he was 
represented sitting on a chews: holding his Iliad 
and Odyssey. Ptolemy. Philopater caused his 
name to be consecrated, and built a temple, with- 
in which was placed a beautiful statue of the 
poet, finely surrounded with a representation of 
the 8even cities that contended for the honor of 
his birth. 'The era of Grecian splendor was a 
considerable time after Homer's day ; but by 
the preseryation of his works, no doubt, the pro- 
gress of the Greeks in arts and literature became 
finally secured. The inhabitants of Cos and 
Cypes claim the honor of possessing his remains, 
As a poet Homer stands unriyalled. He began 
and nearly perfected poetry ; to 8ay the least he 
is the © father” of it. In proof of the above, see 
Ihad, &c. 
 Vinoar,, 


| marvelous.” 


This poet is Jjustly the most cele- || 


Ancient Poets. 


brated of the Latin authors. He is 80cond, per. 
haps, to none but Homer, of any age or country, 


His works furnish a treasury of knowledge, and 


are prized and praised by every lover of poetry, 

Virgil was born in the year of Rome 684, (f 
obscure parents, in the town of Andes, now Piz. 
tola. Dunlap observes of him, *the cradle of 
illustrious men, like the origin of celebrated na. : 
tions, has been frequently 8urrounded with the 
Hence, the dream of his mother, 
that she had brought forth a branch of laurel, and 
the prodigy of the 8warm of bees that lighted on | 
the lips of the infant Virgil ! 

He commenced his studies -at Cremona, at 
which place he continued until he received the 
© foga virilis.% When 8ixteen he went to Milan, 
and after that to Naples, at which place he laid 
the foundation of that . profound knowledge and 
deep science which shines 80 conspicuously in 
the ZEneid, and which he employed with 80 much 
credit and 8uccess in after-days. He- applied, 
with great s8uccess, to the Greek language, 
studied mathematics and medicine, became a 
disciple of Epicurus, and stored his mind with a 
knowledge on the human passions, the laws of | 
nature, the properties of animals, the habits and | 
customs of different nations. | 

Virgil suffered the loss of his property during 
the civil wars of Rome, in 711. He was a man 
of slender constitution, and disposed to, disease ; 
his farm lying in a damp part of the town, the 
atmosphere unhealthy, he resolved to 8eek a 
more congenial climate, and removed from his | 
paternal farm-seat to Rome, where he enjoyed the 
universal esteem and fayor of the: great. He 
wrote his celebrated eclogue called *'Tityrus,' in 
714, and took up his residence in the capital. 719. 

Being discontented at Rome, and Naples being 
at that time a popular regort for the Jearned and 
great, in 717 Virgil took up his abode, and made 
Naples the seat of his residence for many years. 
He owned a delightful villa, about 10 miles from 
Naples to which he often regorted during his 
close application and study. He commenced his 
© Georgics* in.717, and completed- them in 724. 
In the latter part of this year he began that i0- 
imitable poem, the ZEneid, which occupied much | 
of his time till his death, | 

This work is acknowledged to. be the mos! 
perfect work eyer produced by the human mind. - 
Justly it may be 8aid;,— 


* Nature's great efforts can no further tend, 
Here fixed her pillars, all her labors end.” 


Ancient Poets. 


How innumerable are! the great leszons of life 


which he teaches? He introduces these-by a | 


third person, who he insinuates into our hearts 
by spreading charms and beauties around every 
thing he touches, *He enriches his poems with 
curious descriptions, fine episodes, beautiful alle- 
gories, lofty expressions, and numbers 80 8oft as 
cannot fail to charm the ear of the reader.* He 
that reads the AEneid, must and will be trans- 
ported, and, as it were,  lost amidst the happy 
mixture of wonder, pleasure, and admiration. 
Who can but admire the force of his imagination, 
the coolness of his judgment, the harmony of his 
composition, and the perfect beauty 'of his parts ? 
Perfect as the Aineid 1s, it never received the 
finishing strokes which Virgil intended to give it. 
When he had completed the poem he left Italy 
for Athens, at which place he resided, with the in- 
tent of revising and perfecting the Aneid, and 
giving his future years to the peaceful study of 
philosophy. His 8tay in Greece 'was 8hort ; for 
Augustus, the Roman emperor, returning from 
his wars in the East, requested Virgil to return 
again to Rome. He complied with his request, 
and embarked, but his health being delicate and 
he quite disposed to a pulmonary disease ; the 
vessel tossing about on the waves, he became 
sickened, and when they arrived at Brundusium, 
perceiving his dissolution at hand, he willed his 
property to his brother, and two friends, Varius 
_ and Tacca. As he was about to die, he ordered 
his Aneid to be burned as an imperfect book. 
But Augustus, rightly judging of the immortality 
and universal fame which the author and pre- 
server of this book would gain, countermanded 
the order and saved the book. Augustus ap- 
pointed Faris and Tacca' to superintend the 
publication of the ALneid, which office they exe- 
cuted punctiliously. His -illness increased upon 
him, and he bore it with the fortitude of a philos- 
opher till the hour of his death, which took place 
in the year of Rome 735, in the o1lst year of his 
age. He was buried in Naples according to his 
request; Augustus himself superintended his 
interment. | 


A few days previous to his death he wrote an 
inscription for his tomb ; it shows how little he 
was affected by ateiifution or pride. 
in its simplicity. It is. as follows, — 


S Sung flocks, tillage, heroes ; Mantua gave | 
Me Uo, Brundusium death, Naples a grave.” 


It 1s noble | 


*He was tall, of. a ewarthy complexion, very | 
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careless of dress, extremely temperate, of an un- 
healthy constitution. . He suffered much from a 


pain in his head and stomach. He was baghfu 


to a fault, and hesitated in his speech. He w 

one of the best. and wisest of men in his. time. 
He was in 8uch popular esteem that, when he 
entered the theatre, one hundred thousand Ro- 


| mans arose, showing him the same respect they 


did the emperor. _ He was beloved in his life, 
and in his death lamented. 'The Latin poets ob- 
8erved annually the 15th of October, in commem- 
oration of his birth. 

The writings of Virgil are to the world, and 
were to his country, of incalculable benefit. 
Virgil dedicated his life to the interest of the 
world ; he spent 11 years in writing the Aneid, 
and 7 in composing his *Georgics.* Nineteen 
years . were gspent in writing his *three? books. 
During the time that he was writing his Aneid, 
Augustus and Octavia became impatient to read, 
or hear it read. After much entreaty he con- 
sented to read, and. read the funeral panegyric 
of young Marcellus, who had died but a short 
time before; it was he that Augustus expected 
to make heir to the throne, —the account 1s re- 
corded inthe 8ixth book. After. the poet had 
excited them by reciting his fine lines, he at last 
TION: them by the following RON ad- 
dress,— 


* Heu miserande puer ! 'fi qua fata aspera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris.? 


At these affecting words both the emperor and 
Octavia burst into tears, and Octavia fell into a 
8woon. When 8$he recovered 8he offered Virgll 
ten sesterces (£ 780) per line. A great sum for 
the whole !_ | 

How beautiful is his description of the Ceupanre 
ing lover, — 


« For me, the wilds and deserts are my choice ; 

The, muses once my care ; my once harmonious voice. 
There will I sing, forsaken and alone ; 

The rocks and hollow caves shall echo to my moan.” 


We will close our remarks concerning Virgil 
in the following lines, which his modesty would 
not permit him to apply to himself. He 


_ Has raised a monument that will surpass. 
'. The age of those that stand in s8olid brass ; 
That, eminently towering to the skies, 
In height the nsing pyramid outvies ; 
The force of boist'rous winds and moul&'ring rain, 
Years after years an'everlasting train, 
Shall ne? "ns Nori the glory of his name, 
Still shall he shine in verse and live in fame. 


Massena, N, Y. E.' A. GARFIELD, 
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CRITICISM, 
Origina!. 

Tarr are few persons who are not willing to 
undertake the task of criticiem. It is very com- 
fortable to their pride to sit in judgment upon the. 
works of others, as they feel as if they had, for 
the moment at least,*assumed a 8ort of superiori- 
ty over the person upon whose merits they pass 
gentence. , But this feeling would not exist, if 
the critic was an honest one. It is only when we 
feel that a person's fame is in our hands, and that 
we can decide upon it at will, that the task of 
criticigm seems pleasant. He who is willing to 
undergo all the toil, and to ass8ume all the iumpar- 
tiality necessary for, an honest critic, will not find 
his labor either light or pleasant ; and he will 
also discover that there is nothing connected with 
his task that is calculated to foster his pride ; for 
he is called upon to investigate facts as they really 
are, and not to give a coloring suited to his own 
prejudices or antipathies to the naked truth, as it 
exists independently of himself. 

A person who is partial to one peculiar species 
of composition, 1s not to treat lightly those works 
which do not lie within his province. The imag- 
_ inative writer should not condemn those works 
which treat on the mathematics or on natural phi- 
losophy. Neither should the mathematician de- 
8pise the labors of the poet or the enthusiastic. 
_ There 1s enough for us all to do ; and there is 
gufficient room in the world for all the arts and 
professions to flourich. We should not therefore 
condemn all that does not adapt itself to our pe- 
culiar taste. 'The bard of the landscape and the 
quiet lake,'must not find fault with the bard of 
the s8torm and the tempest. Beauty and sublimi- 
ity. are both good, yet every one who loves the 
beautiful does not also love the 8ublime. 'The 


gober reasoner should not pass sentence against | 


light literature, merely because he has not suffi- 
cient versatility to relish it; and it would be 
equally unwise for the worshiper of Apollo to 
condemn the treasures of thought which are found 
on the shelves of the philosopher. 

But the most unfair and irrational critic is he 


who can 8ee no merit in those publications which | 


do not set forth views and opinions in consonance 
with his own. It is possible for a man to be in 
error—or what amounts to the same thing in our 
view,—to think differently from ourselves, and at 
the same time, to be a man of talent and of merit. 
The truth is not always defended by the most ta- 
lented men, and the history of literature discloses | 


F 
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|the fact .that unbelief has found its 8upportey 
among the greatest geniuses and the moet ings. ' 
nious and cunning - reasoners. Therefore, t / 
pronounce unbelieving writers men of shalloy in. 
tellect, or ignorant pretenders, 1s not to speak | 
honestly ; and they must have a very different 
idea of christianity from that which I entertain, 
who imagine that falsehood and dishonesty are 
the pillars upon which the doctrines of revelation 


are reared. Others fall into the contrary error, al 
and guppose that every book which defends the th 
peculiar tenets of their sect, is 8ublimated wis- * 


dom, and better than anything which has been 8 
put forth by thoge of an opposite faith. They al- t 


lege that while the arguments of their adversaries it 
are weak and shallow, those of their companions 1 
are mightily convincing. By this means they Wl © 


outrage the truth, and do violence to the feelings 
of disinterested judges. Weak reasoners of their 
own 8ect become puffed up with an over estimate 
of their own powers, and fall into contempt on 
account of their presumption in undertaking tasks 
which they cannot achieve. - Let every cntic 
bear in mind that one who thinks differently from 
| himself may, nevertheless, be the wiser man of 
the two. "Me! 

In fine, let all critics bear in mind, that it is a 
very easy thing to pick flaws in the: writings of 
others. It is easy to pronounce an essay dull 
and uninteresting, which treats on a subject. on 
which we have never thought, and which is, 
therefore, not according to our - peculiar taste. 
Some critics will condemn a book at first sight, 
because it treats upon faults to: which they are 
prone. While others there are, who pogsess 80 
little honesty as to decide upon the merits of. an 
author, either favorably or unfavorably, accord- 
ing to the state of mind which they themselves 
chance to be in. If they feel good-natured, they 
will speak kindly of the writer ; but if they are 
out of temper, or feel irritable at the moment, 
they will send forth their opinion to the world, 
fraught with bitterness/and hasty condemnation, 

But a much more - common fault, though a no 
less dishonest one, is that of applauding the works 
of our friend, however worthless they may be, 
and depreciating thosge of our enemy, however 
great may be the talent shown in the composition 
of them. 'This fault cannot be too geverely con- 
demned. It is dishonest and anti-christian, and 
wherever it obtains it marks the critic as a man 
wholly unworthy of public confidence, and capa- 


ble of stooping to almost any meanness for the 


/ 


man in this practice, we may conclude—whateyer 
be his professions and his standing in 8ociety— 
that he is no christian ; for christianity does not 
embrace falsehood and dishonesty, I can eay 
nothing flattering to the man who presumes to 
pass judgment upon a work, when his own con- 
science tells him that he does not possses the 
knowledge requisite to a fair appreciation of the 
author's labors. . He, too, is dishonest, and, for 
the sake of appearing wiser than he really is, 
would condemn a work that he cannot under- 
and, * How many pretenders to infidelity are 
there, who pronounce as confidently on the mer- 
its of the scriptures and the christian religion as 
if they had lived in the time of the apostles, and 
had read the bible in the original manusecript ! 
Yet you will often find that 8uch individuals are 
incapable of making up a correct judgment on 
the most inconsiderable work that is8ues from the 
press. But they till belteve themselves compe- 
tent to decide on the 8ublime truths of revelation 
—to 8it in judgment on His words who stretched 
out the heavens with his hand, and kindled the 
glory of the 8tars. 

I have always observed that the less qualified 
a person was to perform the office of critic, the 
more eagerly did he take it upon himself to pro- 
nounce upon the merits of others. But it is a 
truth, that there are very few persons either im 
this or any other country, who are qualified to 
perform the office of a general critic. Such an 
one must bring to his task an immense quantity 
of learning, great knowledge of human nature, 
very extensive reading, and a most candid and 
unprejudiced -mind—together with good taste. 
The number of persons who possess these quali- 
fications is extremely limited. Perhaps that a 
truly honest and impartial critic is yet to be dis- 
covered. There is 80 much facility for the dis- 
8emination of favorite views, and giving vent to 
personal feeling and prejudice, in criticising the 
writings of another, that @ man must be not only 
an acute obgerver, but also a good christian, be- 
fore he may be entirely relied on as a critic. 

Such men are much more rare than is gener- 
ally 8uppoged. Any man who feels enmity to- 
ward his neighbor on account of a dissimilarity 
of tastes, pursuits, or opinions, is incompetent to 
discharge the duties of a critic. _ Any man that 
discovers anything in his author which: he does 
not distinctly understand—provided it is intelligi- 


ble at all—is incompetent to criticise that author. 


| 


Ideal Beauty.—A Tribute of Sympathy. | F Sj 
wake of carrying his point. When we detect a | 


'Fo conclude—we have a great many critics ; 
but very few who are, in any degree, fit for the 
office; and those persons who are most fond of 
criticism are generally ignorant of the duty- of a 
critic—incompetent to perform it—dishonest in 
the expression of their opinions, and wholly defi- 
cient either in good judgment or good taste, © 

BETHA, 

Boston, Mass. 
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IDEAL BEAUTY, 
Original. 
BY M188 8. C. EDGARTON. 


Or this vain longing for what God withholds ! 
This eager 8earch for what 'can ne*%er be found ; 
This craving for ideal beauty, which unfolds 

To those, alone, who pass the mortal bound ! 
Dim, mystic, shadowy visions float around, 
Breathing soft 8natches of unwritten song, 

Such as the soul hath dwelt on in its dreams, 

But ne*'er could give it utterance, though it seems 
The soul's own language ; and within it thrang 
Such thrilling cadences, as could belong 

Alone to the eternal mysteries of mind. 

Oh veiled and far-off beauty ! May I find, 

In all my fond aspirings to thy shrine, 

No opening vistas, where thy light divine 

Steals out around its temple ? Must I bind 

My spirit's buoyant wing down to its cage, 

To flutter and wear out its mortal age, 

Without one hope to reach its element ? 

The hidden height where its firm gaze is bent, 
Through all the lonely hours of its imprisonment ? 
Still shall it move its fragile wing, and 8eek 

For what it ne'er hath found, and cannot find ; 
Still shall it strive, though vainly strive, to speak 
What oft it hears borne down upon the wind— 
Th' ideal myst”'ries of th* immortal mind ! 


IS! 
A TRIBUTE OF SYMPATHY, 


To THE FRIENDS OF MRS. SALLY BIGE- 
LOW, LATE OF WAYLAND, MASS. 


Original. 


*WEey not ; for she is not dead, but sleepeth.” 
And how soft and quiet is her slumber! The 
fitful day is past—the star of life hath 8et—the 
flowers of earthly hope and joy have folded them- 
gelves upon her heart, and they have laid down 


|| together to the sleep of the secluded grave. 


You have seen, my friends, the infolded Jamb 
leap in his matin vigor and gaiety to the green 
pastures of the unbounded earth ; and you have 


| noted the bird, whose buoyant wing has drooped 


in a long and solitary encagement, dart from its 
gilded cell to the broad and beautiful 8ky. You 
have marked, too, the fibrous crysalis break at 
the stroke of a new bright wing, and the enfran- 
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chised spirit flit through the vernal sunbeams to 
its home in the opening rose. $So hath she es- 
caped—and will you- mourn that the fetters are 
broken, even though they did bind her more im- 
mediately to your very hearts ? 

Parents, you who are standing on the crum- 
bling brink of the grave—whose heads are frost- 
ed with the snows of many winters, weep not that 
she whom you had nursed upon your bosoms in 
infancy, who had grown up to the beauty and 

' wisdom of womanhood beneath your care, should 
have gone to her rest a little earlier and less 
wearied than yourselves. I know the tenderness, 
the delicacy, the guardian strength of a father's 
love—and I can imagine the grief he experiences 
when his breast has lost the nursling it has shel- 
tered. I have witnessed a mother's pangs when 
the child, whose life and health and virtue, she 
has purchased by hours of agony, and years of 
anxious care, is torn from her grasping love, and 
consigned to the icy arms of the last enemy. Yet 
till I 8ay, weep not. 

Companion of the sleeping one ! 'Thy Father 
has yet work for thee to finish ; but hers is done. | 
Murmur not that thou art left to toil alone, for if 
thou overcomest and art faithful unto death, thou 
shalt wear the crown of life, and eat the hidden 
manna, and receive the morning star, and has 
name g8hall be written upon thee. I know the 
Spirit faints when its dearest music 1s hushed for- 
ever; but her yoice till echoes in thy memory ; 
her counsels and encouragements are cherished 
there, and they will speak to thee so 8weetly, and 
80 8oothingly, that thy heart will refresh itself as 
at a stream of divine melody. She is gone from 
thee; but the examples of her life, and the 
pledges of her love remain to thee, and the no- 
blest- monument thou canst rear to her memory, 
will be the honor of her children. Let it be the 
work of thy life, brother, to engrave her virtues 
and the precepts of her faith upon their hearts. 
Those hearts are now young and tender—roses 
may be planted as easily as weeds, and the 8weet- 
ness of their virtues will be the reviving incense 


of thy death-bed. Strengthen, -then, thy heart, | 


to bear the 8acred responsibility that rests upon 
thee, now that she is gone—their mother ! Bring 
thy children up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, that they be not only thy Jewels, but 


ornaments to the world, and precious gems in the | 


| 


walls of the New Jerusalem. Their mother is 
gone, . and thou art widowed ; yet till I ——_ to| 
thee and to them, * Weep not.” 


| 


A Tribute of Sympathy.— Christ in the character of a Witness. 


Brethren and sisters of the departed, you ary 
the remaining links in. the broken househol 
chain. Draw yourselves till closer together 
and if the circle be smaller, it wall still be. 
with love, Lead your aged parents tender | 
along the remnant of their path to the grave, ani 
if the shadows of life 8ometimes cause you to fear 
and- tremble, look to the light which irradiateq 
your sister's death-bed, and its beams will enter | 
to your hearts with joy and peace. * Weep nd, 

You, my friends, have all that. I have, to gin 
you consolation in the hour of 8orrow—the gog. 
pel of the Lord Jesus ; and I can only affection- 
ately urge you to cherish and increase your faith, 
and to bear in your hearts a remembrance of the 
excellences-and christian virtues of your lament- 
ed friend. Her life and death were hallowed by 
the religion of her Master. Her hopes cheered 
and her faith 8supported her ; and though she noy 
sleeps, yet God hath given her victory over the 
grave, through our Lord Jesus Christ. | There 


fore, © Weep not.” S. C. E, 
Shirley Village, Mass. 


CHRIST IN THE CHARACTER OF A WITNESS, 
Original. 

CurisT is represented in the. scriptures in the. 

character of a witness. He came to bear hs 


testimony in favor of certain great and import 


ant, and until his day, obscure and. gomewhat 
doubtful truths. | 
The first topic which s8uggests itself.to the mind 
when contemplating Jesus.in the character of z | 
witness, is his credibility and competency. | 
he able to testify. in the case which may be 
under consideration ? Is he acquainted with the 
material facts ?- Has he the natural sagacity to | 
discriminate- between truth and -falsehood ? Is 
he liable to be impoged upon by appearances, and 
to be led astray by vain philosophy and plausible 
Sophistry ? And supposing him competent to 
tell the truth, will he tell it ? Has he no motive 
for withholding it, no motive to bear false wit 
ness ? Has he not 8ome selfish purpose to gail, 


| 80me personal interest to. advance, by declaring 


that to be . the truth, which is, in fact, genuine 
downright falsehood ? Many, very- many 8uc 
witnesses there are, among all ranks and clas 
of 8ociety. - There-are witnesses who. testify 
important matters, who know not what they 58); 
nor' whereof they affirm. Honest they may Þb*, 
but incompetent from lack of correct informatio0- 


On the other hand, there are thoge who know- 
ingly and systematically | give -their testimony in 
fayor of falsehood, they bear witness to error, 


knowingly and designedly, in. order to gratify 

zome selfish or ambitious ſeeling, or promote some 

unjustifiable and wicked end. But he who came 

into the world to bear witness to the truth, could 
not be deceived, much less could he bear false 

witness. The history of Jesus shows us, that he 

was competent to testify in any case whatsoever. 

| His knowledge was stupendous ; who can mea- 
s5ure-its height and depth, its length and breadth? 

Was he not a competent witness, whose insight 
into the principles and laws of God's material 
world, was 80 keen that he could, by applying a 
little moist clay, open the eyes of the blind? Is 
he not a competent witness who could by a word 
heal the palsy ? unstop the ears of the deaf, cause 
the dumb to sing, and the lame to leap with joy ? 

Is he not a competent witness, who could still 
the tempest on the sea, and even cause the dead 
to come forth out of their graves. Could 8ophis- 
try or cunning, or the 8ubtleness of metaphysics, 
or the paraphernalia of a popular and fashionable 
philosophy, deceive him who knew the secret in- 
tentions of men, even the inmost thoughts of their 
| hearts? There cannot be the least doubt in any 
mind at all acquainted with the history of Jesus, 
that he was a competent witness ; and the proot 
is equally strong that he is a credible one, one 
which can testify to the whole truth, without 
equiyocation or. mental reservation, How stands 
his moral character in the accounts we haye of 
his life? What was his reputation even among 
| his bitterest enemies? So spotless and unblem- 
ished was his moral character, that his bitterest 
toes, the prejudiced and malicious Jews, could 
Substantiate no charges against him but by sub- 
orning witnesses to testify falsely. Pilate him- 
Self found no fault in him, and only yielded him 
up, to death, at the clamorous solicitations of the 
deceived - priest-ridden multitude. The whole 
life of Jesus was one continued series of good 
and beneyolent actions, of the strictest integrity, 
and the most perfect morality. He is therefore 
a competent and credible. witness ; he is both 
able and willing to testify to. the truth ; there is 
no posslbility of his making a mistake ; there is 
no posslbility of his knowingly uttering what is 
talse. In what he testifies to, we may place the 
most implicit and unwayering confidence. Truth, 


and truth alone, comes from the lips of this man, 
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Christ in the Character of a Witness. 


and not through mistake or misapprehension, but | 


| make them 80 blind that they cannot see it ; 
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who..spake as man never yet, spake. .. Before in- 
quiring what particular truth Jesus testified to, 
I will briefly remark upon the nature of truth in 
general. What is truth ? was a question. which 
had, for many centuries before Jesus” time, exer- 
cised the profoundest thoughts of the most cele- 
brated philosophers. . Socrates, and Plato, and 
Xenophon, and Aristotle, and a host of studious 
scholars in the schools of ancient literature, had 
searched for an answer to this question, as if its 
8olution was an invaluable treagure. And 80 in- 
deed it is. It is above all price—more valuable 
than kingdoms, more precious than rubies. Truth 
may be defined to be the representation of facts - 
as they exist. It cannot, therefore, be created. 

No man can create a truth. It is eternal. All truth 
existed coeval with God. Strictly and truly speak- 
ing, there cannot be any new truth.” It may, to be 
gure, be new with reference to us, —there is a time 
when we are first made acquainted with it ; but it 
was truth before we knew it, as much as it was after 
it came to our knowledge. Our coming to the 
knowledge of it, our believing it, our having it 
proved to us, does not cause it to exist, it existed 
before—even beſore the foundations of the world 
were laid. Before the sublime science of astron- 
omy was built by Copernicus and Newton, and 
other wise and eminent men, it all existed, every 
minutize of it, in the creation of God. So with 
Natural Philogophy, Chemistry, Arithmetic, and 
Geometry ; all these useful and interesting 8ci- 
ences, are but the classification of facts, of truths, 
which always existed. 'Truth then is uncreated, 

and independent of the mind of man. And again, 

truth is immutable ; it cannot be destroyed. As 
man cannot create truth, so he cannot destroy it. 

True, he may shut his eyes against it, but it will 
no more affect the truth, than the Pri of our 
eyes wlll prevent the sun from sbining ; man may 
oppose it in every possIble way—he may to be 
gure retard its progress in the world, and even 
make hundreds and thousands renounce it, or 
but 
notwithstanding all this, the truth wtself Wn, as 
much as it did before. 


Again : Truth is consistent. 'That is, one truth 
is agreeable with every other truth ; : one truth 
cannot be in contradiction or opposite to any oth- 
er truth. They must all agree together, must all 
harmonize one with the other. 'To ilustrate :— 
The present theory of our planetary system is 
known to be correct and true, because all the 
facts or phenomena relating to the heavenly bo- 
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dies are reconcileable to 'it, and explained by 
it. | 
That the sun is the: centre of the system, and 
that the little twinkling stars we see are immense 
globes revolving round him, are propositions, or 
truths, to which thousands of other truths per- 
taining to astronomy agree ; there is no clashing, 
no contradiction, but one agreeable, harmonious 
whole. It is impossible for one truth to be m 
contradiction to any other truth ; 'where oppo- 
sition or contradiction exists, we are forced, 
from the very constitution of our minds, to the 


conclusion that there is falsehood somewhere. 


Jesus came to bear witness unto the truth. He 
came to bear witness to some facts as they really 
exist. He came to bear witness to that which 
was, and is, eternal; to that which cannot be 
created, to that which is immutable, to that which 
is consistent, He did not come to make any 
thing true which was not true before. He did 
not: come to testify to anything which man could 
make any more true by believing, He did not 
come to testify to anything which man could 
destroy or make ſalse by disbelieving. He did 
not. come to testify to anything which was in- 
eonsistent' with the truths which had always been 
produced by the universal testimony of God's 
visible creation and providence. Nay, I had 
almost said he did not come to testify to any truth 
which: had not before been known and understood 
by some portions of mankind. What, let us ask, 
were the prominent and special truths to which 
Jesus bore witness ? What particular doctrine 
stands out, in bold relief, among the catalogue of 
truths: which fell from his lips ? Not scientific 
or philosophical truths. He was not born into 
this world to teach us the principles of natural 
philosophy, or chemistry, or astronomy, or math- 
ematics. No, he did not come into the world to 
confirm, by his testimony, the demonstrations of 
the mathematician, or the experiments of the 
philosopher. Neither did he come to bear wit- 
ness to any particular political doctrines—to take 
8ides with any political party, or approve of this 
or that 8ystem of political economy. No, these 
matters he left where he found: them, s0 far as 
we are able to learn by an impartial perusal of 
his history. But one prominent truth in his 
teachings was the love of God to the children of 
men, 'This, I contend, is a truth which' Jesus 
was born into the-world to bear witness to. No 
one sentiment seems to be 80 frequently on his 
lips ; none 80 often expatiated upon ; none more 


| 


of truths. 


Christ in the Character of a Walness. 


amply or fully, or more happily and forcibly jj. 
lustrated, 'The rain and the sunshine, the gray, | 
in the fields, the flowers in the- valleys, and the. 


| birds of the air—the whole expanse of the visible | 


creation, both animate and inanimate, were fu] | 
of proofs and illustrations, to the mind of Jegus, 
of the universal love of God. 'This truth of God', 
impartial love was not created by Jesus Chrigt, 
It was always and eternally an attribute of Jeho. 
vah., Neither was Jesus the first person who 
proclaimed it; the patriarchs and the prophets 
were acquainted with the important and soul-ex. 
alting truth. David had sung it in strains of an- 
gelic harmony, and Isaiah's hallowed lips had 
uttered, and his pen had transcribed it. All nx 
ture, too, had carried the conviction that this 
sentiment was true to a thousand hearts, The 
8un, and the moon, and the glittering stars, the 
beauty and loveliness of the earth, the wonder- 
ful adaptation of means to benevolent ends dis- 
coverable in every department of nature, had 
forced conviction on many a heart, that the 
Creator of all things was impartially good. Je- 
8us bore witness to this truth when he declared 
that God 80 loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life. Je- 
sUs bears witness to a truth as old as the eyer- ! 
lasting mountains when he declares, and proves, 
and illustrates, the love of God to man. This 
truth 1s the corner-stone of the gospel. It 1s the 
leading idea, the main, the all-comprehensive 
fact which includes all the other doctrines which 
he taught and practised. It is because God 
loves mankind that they should-love one another. 
It 18 because God loves all mankind that he has 
prepared. an immortal and eternal destiny for 
them. It is because he loves mankind that he 
will, eventually, wipe away tears from off all 
faces. ' It is because he loves mankind that he 
has revealed himself to them, both in his mate- 
rial works and by his Son, and made known the 
immortal' and blissful destiny prepared for the 
whole race of Adam. The love of God, the m- 
partial love of God, runs like a thread of gold 
through all the writings of the prophets, the 
evangelists and the apostles. ' This is the truth 
It is not a philosophical, or scientific, 
or metaphysical, or political truth, but the quint- 
essence of theological, divine and. moral truth. 
Manifestations of the infinite might and power of 
the great First Cause fill our 8ouls with awe and 

reverence ; ' displays of his skill and wisdom ex- 


cite our wonder/ and | admiration ; but it is- his 
love alone which touches our, hearts, and gains 
and gecures our affections. *We love him,” 
says the apostle, *because he first loved us.” 
To this end'was Jesus born, and for this cause 
came he into the world, to bear witness 'to the 
truth—the truth of God's unbounded and impar- 
tial love. | 


Read over the New 'Testament, and see if the 
position I have taken—that God's love was the 
truth that Jesus was born into the world to tes- | 
tify to is not correct. Consider the manner in 


which Jesus bore witness to this truth. He 
bore witness to it openly. At the time when 


Jesus was in the hands of his Jewish enemies, 
the high priest asked Jesus of his disciples and 
of his doctrine. Jesus answered him, I spake 
openty to the world. 
gogue and in the temple, whither the Jews al- 
ways resort, and in gecret have I said nothing. 
Jesus was not only a competent and credible 
witness, but he was a frank and an open one. 
| The bold and fearless manner in which he an- 


nounced the truth, was a striking proof of his |: 
8sincerity. He was not afraid to meet an oppo- || 


nent; he never 8hrank from controversy ; he 
was always ready for discussion ; he was ever 
prepared to maintain and defend what he knew 
to be the immutable and eternal truth of Heaven. 
It is error that greeps away, like 8ome hideous 
reptile, to its dark retreat, -and contents itself 
with angry hisses at the passers by who happen to 
cross his path. Jesus sought controversy. He 
well knew that truth, like the diamond, was made 
the brighter the oftener it came into collision 
with opposing 8ubstances. The chief priests and 
the elders and the doctors of the law were his 
most bitter enemies, as well as his most learned 
and able opponents. - But what could they do 
against his demonstrations of the truth? N P—__ 
| Ing ; they. could do nothing but impeach his 
motives, and traduce his character. When he 
healed diseases the most inveterate, which had 
baffled all the skill of their most eminent physi- 
clans, when he: healed these before their eyes, 
and they could not deny the fact, 80 ungenerous 
and unjust were they that they declared he did 
it by the aid of ' the devil—the very being who, 
according to their notions, delighted in afflicting. 
Not by language-and argument alone did Jesus 


| bear witness to the truth of God's impartial love ; | 


he lived the doctrine he professed : he showed 


I ever taught in the s8yna- | 


that God was impartial love by impartially loving ; 
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he showed that God was impartially good by 
being impartially good himself, 


The love of God is the great theme of the. 


gogspel. Jesus is commended to us as a volun- 


tary, competent and true witness of this love; 


and performed the most wonderful miracltegs*in 
attestation that God had sent him to bear witness 


to this important truth. Let us receive his tegti- 


mony, that we may rejoice in the truth. 
Boston, Mass. | H. B. D. 
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TO MY COUSIN CALISTA. 
Original. 


I CANNOT tell the interest 
With which I gaze upon 

That form, and face, of loveliness, 
Thou fair and gentle one. 


For thou, sweet girl ! dost wear my name— 
A name that has been worn by few ; 

And we our lineage can claim 
From one—the Sire of me and you. 


And I can fancy that I find 
A holier bond of unity, 

That binds my heart and 80ul to thine, 
In the sweet chords of sympathy. 


Ah, yes! methinks that 1 can see 

Those radiant hopes that once were mine, 
In all their first fresh purity, 

Within thy beauteous form enshrin'd. 


"Oh ! ne*er shall I forget that hour 
When it was joy .enough to hve,— 

I could not ask or wish for more, 
Heaven had no richer boon to give. 


For what has earth that :can compare 
With the first rapturous glow of youth, 
When every scene in life doth wear 
The glorious stamp of love and truth. 


But why those-mournful gatbs of wo 
Upon'that youtaful form ? hast thou 

Known 8orrow ? Aye, a crushing blow 
That well thy tender form might bow. 


A father's kind protecting care 

Ne?'er more can guard and shield and bless 
"That little band who once did share 

His fond parental tenderness. 


The memory-of that parent dear, 
At times will throw a mournful shade 
O'er thy young beart—telling thee here 
Our brightest hopes but bloom. to fade. 


Yes, it will sadden but not blight 
The verdure of thy heart, for thou 

Art all too young to know that night 
Of grief which has no morning now. 


And may*'st thou never know it, oh ! 
May he who is the orphan's friend, . 
His choicest gifts on thee bestow, 
Till life's short pilgrimage shall end.  «c. 
Hartford, Ct. 64 
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”Wuo. does not. deli at to. sit on a long oaken 
bench before a cottage door on a s8ummer even- 
ing,..and watch the moonbeams as they lie on 
lake or. river, to. listen to the gounds of the 
wakeful inhab: ants of the adjacent marshes and 


woods. 


grass at eventide ; but there are changes in this 
world—and there is a numbness of soul that suc- 
ceeds the shock of adyersity from which the 
voice of the thunder alone can arouse her. 
sad, indeed, to remember how we once could 
feel when the world was new and bright before 
us, when we can recall those feelings no more— 
when the crushed yet unyielding spirit can look 


only with s8corn upon objects which once gave it 


pleasure. 
now g8peak. 


But it is not of myself that I would 


It was late in July that I found myself in a! 


retired country place, where poetry dwelled 


among the sunny leaves, and thoughts unutter-. 


able fairly choked the avenues of my. heart ; 
when, instead of coining words to express an ad- 
miration of nature which I-did not feel, I sought 
81lence and s0olitude to luxuriate in emotions which 
I was certain no one could share with me, O, 
there is a luxury in the secret worship of the 
world's loyeliness that cannot be expressed by 
human language, and they who feel deeply and 


truly, delight not to speak of what language is too || 


barren to describe. 
The cottage, or rather the s8mall farm-house, at 


which I put up was nearly surrounded by rocky 


dechvities, and straggling trees that would fain 
have formed themselves into one grove, if their 
relative position may be taken as proof of their 
wishes, shot up between the rocks like 80 many 
giants with their feet in the stocks. But on one 


gide of the house was a flat or rather a broad | 
lane, serpentine in its course, and leading to a | 


river whose bosom was never ruffled to any great 
degree by the breezes. I sat before the farm- 


hause one sultry night, and had been for 8ome 
time alone. 


of milk, cheese and brown bread, on the table, 
and knowing my habits had not be that I 
Should * come in right away and eat my SUPPCr. 
The people of the hougse had long since.cast 
themselves loose from the shores of gubstantial 
reality, and, although they would, doubtless, 


Religious Romance. 
vo} have despised themselves for any flight of roman. . 


Oh! I loved once to watch the stars' 
and the moon, or wander over the long dewy | 


It is! 


tic fancy while awake, were now capering through 
the air, aimless and visionary, and out-romancing © 
the wizard of Scotia himself. 'The old farmer 
had been winding his nasal horn for a congid. | 
erable time, while the cricket on the hearth a. 
companied his melody with his 8olitary chimp, 
But I was gazing thoughtfully on the river which _ 
glittered through the leaves, and thinking on the 
past and the future—the future ! aye, and that 
future has come! Amid the silence I fancied 
that I heard the gound of distant oars. That 
was unusual, but if the reader has ever been a 
romantic youth, he will understand that it was no 
less pleasant on that account. I started up and 
wandered slowly down to the shore, for the moon 
was bright upon the waters, and I judged it pos- 
8ible to 'discern the boat a great way off ] 
looked in every direction for the black moving 


| spot upon the surface of the silyery tide, but say | 


nothing. This appeared to me the more sur- 
prising as the sound of oars grew more and more 
distinct. In vain I strained my eyes, until they | 
rested upon a dark promontory which hung, black 
and gloomy, over a portion of the river scarely a | 
quarter of a mile from the spot where I stood. | 
Directly under this height, and almost hidden in 
its shade, I saw the object of my 8earch. I could * 
even discern the motion of the oars as they 
Splashed in the water ; and the dark living forms | 
on board were 800n visible, for the slight vessel - 
now 'shot rapidly out from the high ledge and 
came directly under the beams of the bright 
moon. Still the persons in the boat seemed de- 
sirous of keeping as near the shore as posslble, 
and, whenever the depth of the water permitted, 

they carried their solitary veasel under the very 
branches of the trees which hung over the river. 

At such times they were completely hidden from 
my sight, and it was only by the continued sound 
of the oars that I knew they were-still in motion. 
But they had, at length, approached 80 near that 
I 8aw the necessity of stepping into a eluster of 
tall bushes if I would elude their observation. 


"They came abreast the place where I 8tood, and | 


| 8uddenly ceaged rowing. 
The good dame had placed my bowl | 


_ A eonsultation was 
carried on in a low, hurried tone, between the 


men in the boat, and then they made demonstra- 


tions of an intention to land. The thought now 


|| 8truek me, for the first time, that their intentions 
| were not honorable. * 


The stealthy- manner 'n 
which they approached the shore confirmed my 
SuSpicions, Six men leaped upon the strand, 


ee Ea UAE; 


while two, who stayed behind, began to hand out 
packages and boxes to their companions. These 
were hastily carried away, and placed in a hole 
in the ground and covered over with leaves, 


twigs, and stones. When this had been done, | 


2 conyersation ensued which, although carried 
on in a low tone, gave me to perceive that these 
men had been engaged in plundering a store in 
the next town, and had placed their booty in the 
wood for safe keeping. 

They entered the boat and departed, doubtless 
with the intention of returning, as 80on. as the 
noise of the affair had blown over, and taking 
possession- of their booty. L 

But before they left the beach I had made a 


most painful discovery. "The tone of voice in| 


which one of the company addressed his com- 
rades "had 80 far excited - my- curiosity that I 
kept my eye fixed upon him until his face was 
turned in the direction of the spot where I sat— 
for I had been obliged to crouch in the bushes in 
order to escape observation. Those pale but 
youthful features were rendered still more inter- 
esting by the silvery light in which they were 
geen—and recognized! He, the companion of 
robbers, had been the friend of my boyhood. I 
- had not seen him before in 8everal years: When 
his parents moyed away from wy native city and 
carried the youthful Albert with them, they sev- 
ered a friendship of the most tender and ardent 
kind, and deprived me of the beloved confidant of 
my early. days. When he and his companions 
had left the shore, a rush of memory almost bore 
me to the earth; .I had expected to hear that my 
young friend had become a preacher, but I found 
him a robber! His boyhood was marked by 
gravity not common in one of his years, and he 
was extremely s8usceptible to religious impres- 
$1ons. Often had we walked out together in the 
suburbs of the city when his heart panted to un- 
burthen itself of those solemn thoughts which the 
hearing of a germon or the reading of a pious 
book had oppressed it with. At 8uch times he 
would speak of his sins in the most broken and 
contrite manner. He would bestrew- our path 
with his tears, and express his earnest wish to 
merit heaven by a holy life. Just before he left 
the city with his parents, he' became the subject 
of a religious revival, He then joined the 
church, declared that his sins were all. forgiven 
him, that he had *found peace,” and earnestly de- 
8Ired me to flee fromthe wrath to come, picturing 
with all the fervor of his glowing imagination, 
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the awful condition which I was ii, and the hor- 
rible doom which awaited an unrepentant sinner 
in the future world. But his zeal had cooled, 
his fear of perdition had been'insufficient to save 
him ; and even the protecting #gis of an endless 
hell had in vain been stretched out for his safety. 

But I was doomed to see him owee more. On 
my return to the city I saw a crowd around the 
court-house. A trial of an interesting descrip- 
tion was going forward. * The youth of the pris- 
oner,” as the newspapers 8ay, had created an in- 
terest in his fate, He had been taken and found 
guilty of the crime of robbery. I pressed forward 
through the crowd, and met Albert as the officers 
were conveying him to prison. 

I 8ubsequently obtained an interview with him. 
He s8aitd that after his © conversion, * as he termed 
it, he was happy a considerable time ; but that 
as the excitement died away, it left a torpor 
of 8oul, a lethargic disregard to religion, which 
rendered him callous to all good impressions, and 
his love of variety and excitement being no lon- 
ger gratified by religious delirium, he 8ought for 
guch indulgence in the paths of vice. I thought 


| there was a moral to his tale, and have, there- 


fore, penned it down for the reader to. draw his 


own conclusions. L; RAS. 
ICY 
SONNETS BY S. C. E. 
Original. 


SIMILITUDE OF THE $SOUL. 


THrx $oul of man is like the tint that glows 

On the soft leaves of the unfolding rose ; 

It gives a light and beauty to the frame 

Wherein its being dwells, and fainter grows, 

As age creeps o'er with shadows. Brightness came, 
To the 8oft bosom of the opening bud, 

From that great fount which giveth hues to all things. 
Where goes it, when the chilling wind and flood 
Bring death and palor to its cordate wings ? 

Silent and viewless, it returns still bright 

To its primeval dwelling-place of light. 

So the immortal spirit shall return, 

Undimmed from its decaying shrine, to burn 

An adjunct ray of God, upon his holy urn, 


THE MUSIC OF THE HEART. 


There are wild murmurs by the rock-bound shore, 
And fitful tones among the forest tops, 

And round cascades, a deep and sullen roar, 

And soft, strange music where the streamlet drops ;— 
So 8oft, 80 8trange, the heart in wonder 8tops, 

And gathers up sensation. But the heart 


Hath in its own high thrilling nerves, a power 


| To lay its own strength prostrate; and the art 


Of ev*n nature's s8weet toned chords can start 
No torrent 'of 'subduing-melody, no shower 


-_ 


158 '4 ones and Contentment.—* Mizerrimus.” 


Of conquering feeling, like the fine tun 

On which the heart its golden 

Like pedals, deepening every joy and pang, 

Which Time's infle cting breath, in fitful numbers kflnga, 


® Shirley "500 _Mass. 


PAMENCE AND CONTENTMENT. 
| Original. 


Wurrn we hear a person boast that he is content- 
ed with his lot, we can hardly believe that he 
means to be understood in an absolute sense. He 
does not surely mean to tell us, that his wants are 
all zatisfied—that he has nothing more to desire— 
that his measure of happiness is full, and that his 
earthly blessings afford complete eaticlaction to 
his mind. We trust it would be more proper for 
him to say he is resigned to his lot, than that he 
is contented with 1t. 

Patience is-a virtue recommended in the s8crip- 
tures, and it 1s one which we will find highly ne- 
cessary while travelling through this lower world; 
but the idea of patience precludes that of content- 
ment ; for if we were perfectly satisfied with our 
condition, there would be no room for the exer- 
cise of patience. 

But it may be asked what has not the Lord 
done for us ? He has placed his creatures in, a 
beautiful world, and adorned it with everything 
that is lovely to the eye and agreeable to the im- 
agination. He has given us seed-time and har- 
vest, and sendeth the early and the latter rain. 
He has given us the cloud of night to curtain our 
slumbers, and the great burning wheel comes up 
from his native East to shed abroad the effulgence 
of the rigen day. Cattle of all kinds are in our 
pastures, and our fields are rich with prain. 
Multitudes of trees afford us fruit and shade, and 
by his ingenuity man has even converted many of 
these blessings into absolute luxuries. Flowers 
of every hue and the most delicious perfume, are 
gpringing up beneath our feet, and the winged 
tribes tune their lays, and enchant us with their 
melody. It is very true that all these blessings 
are provided for us, and they should be enjoyed 
with a grateful heart. But we are also 80 con- 
stituted as to remain unsatisfied with all these 
bounties. 'The brute creation do indeed 8eek for 
no higher enjoyments than thoge which are found 
in the pleasures of senge. 'The brute is the only 
contented being. His wants are fully supplied, 
and all his desires are gratified... Give him meat 


| 


and drink, rest and freedom, and he seeks for | 


nothing more. He..is contented then, for hi 
meagure of enjoyment. is full, He can form o/ 
idea of any other kind of happiness than that 
which he enjoys. But who shall call upon may | 
to be contented with his lot? who hall persuade | 
restless and ambitious man that he has nothing 
more to desire ? Alas ! he seeks for more, whe | 
he has reached the pinnacle which he s8ought; | 
and when he has gained all that he wished, he 
discovers that he possesses nothing. 'Those why | 
have labored all their lives to obtain' honors or 
wealth, and have' 8ucceeded in their endeayor, 
will understand what I mean. "The goal is as far 
off as ever—they haye only reached the end of 
their race to find a new race-ground extended 
before them. New wishes and desires are to be 
Satisfied, and nothing short of an eternity can 
supply the cravings of their 8ouls. But amid the | 
disappointments of false hope, and the various ill; 
to which this life is 8ubjected, patience must þe 
exerciged ; as without that, we shall be driven 
about on the waves of trouble hke a barque with- 
out compass or helm. * In patience: possess ye 
your 80uls,” is an exhortation of more ay | 
importance than every one would, at first s 
imagine. By the cultzvation of the virtue of f 
tience, we shall be enabled to endure hardnes 
like good soldiers, and to be resigned to our Jot;? 
while contentment is out of the question. If malt! 
could be contented with his present state of he-| 
ing, we should be tempted to conclude that this | 
world was his home, and that the grave was the | 
boundary of his existence. But man has an am- ' 
bition which cannot be satisfied by anything Sub- 
lunary, and contentment is wholly out of the | 
question, until his immortal attributes have un- 
furled their glorious pinions in their congenital 
element. 


I/O! 
' MISERRIMUS, * 
Origina]. 


* On a grave stone in Worcester Cathedral, is this | 
emphatic unscription, with neither name nor date, com- 
ment nor text. Like those simple. and touching words | 
which may be read on a stone in one of the French ceme- 
teries, © Ma PFille,” and which in their 8implicity to im- | 
ply all that can most forcibly appeal to the heart, © Mis- 
errimus,”” or © The Most Wretched,** is an inscription 
striking and affecting in its nature.” 


To THzxsz lone depths I call !— 
Is this 8ad record all 
Of one who-erst made earth his dvolling place : ; 
Oh ! from your dark profou; 
Send up one earth born 8our 
Which that 8ad mourner's hist: 


Was-there no hope for him, 
Was life all cold and dim ; 
To one made up of passion from his birth ? 
Oh ! by that agony + 
With which he looked to thee, 
Send up thine answer, dark and mighty earth ! 


Was there no friendly breast 
On which his grief might rest, 
Was the lone earth all desolate and drear ? 
Were there no kindred nigh, 
Was there no pitying eye 
To s8hed for his dark fate one kindly tear ? 


Was there no holy word 
By the lone night wind stirred 
From nature's s8ecret caverns, speaking peace ? 
Or, by the noontide breeze 
Wafted from sunlit 8eas, 
Bidding his wild and stormy passions cease ? 


God doth not leave his own 
To wander thus alone 
By the dark waves of trouble's sea to mourn, 
Did not this child of wo 
Hear the sweet whispers low 
That bade him to his father's house return ? 


Deep answers unto deep, 
Waking the echo's sleep, | 
All things may answer, save thee, silent grave ! 
.. Thou hast no voice to tell 
Of woes that once befel 
im whose dark spirit bent 


"= Sleep then, sad mourn 


» We may not. pig 
#That hides thy trouble@ | 
Z- In heaven there Ye t 


E*en thou mayest_ there be blest, 
There the heart broken may find peace again. 
«Boston, Mass. S. A. N. 


BT 
EXTRACT. <©f Wuaxxy, in the clear light 


of reason, 1 look upon creation, on the star-span- 
gled firmament, and the glory of God's works, I 
Should as -800n doubt my own existence, as the 
perfect wisdom and goodness of the author of my 
being. - All religion, which does not strengthen 
our confidence in this, must' be a dreary illuston, 
Horrible dreams, dating their origin from the as- 
s0Clations of childhood, and the rant of wild and 
v1slonary ministers, may sometimes trespass upon 
our thoughts. But every rational mind must 
finally settle to repose in that glorious persuasion 
which instantly irradiates the moral universe with 
perennial 8unshine. 
the earth, rejoice !” In this or any other world, in 
our pregent,' or any other forms of conscious be- 
ng, we may advance upon the unexplored scenes, 
with a full eonfidetice that we can never travel 


« The Lord reigneth ; let 


* VEGETABLE DIET ; as sanctigqhed by medical men 

and by experience in all ages. By Wm. A. Alcott. 

Boston 3 Marsh, Capen and Lyon, 1938.* pp. 276. 
Such 1s the title of one of Dr. Alcott's.latest works, 


1] for which we are indebted to the publishers. It em- 


braces a great mass of testimony in favgr of vegetable 
diet—testimony of individuals* experience, and from 
facts gathered by them from the experience of others, 
and designed to show * the safety,” and * superiority 
over every other,” of vegetable diet. The volume is 
certainly very valuable and interesting, and is every - 
way worthy of public attention. Hints may be gath- 
ered from 1t which, if not of great worth to the reader 
personally, may be 80 to 8ome one within the circle of 
his -acquaintance, to whom a simple change of diet 
may be as *life to the dead.* Remarkable cases are 
here cited to the point. 


*A VaLEDICToRY DiscouRsE, delivered in the 
ancient church of the first Universalist society in Bos- 
ton, June 24, 1838 ; being the last s8abbath previous 
to taking it down. By Sebastian Streeter, pastor. 
Published by request of the committ&e.* _ 

We are gratified to possess a copy off this excellent 
discourse, for an excellent and highly appropriate one 
it is. The ancient Murray temple has passed away, to 
give place to one more s8uited to the taste of the age, 
and more convement for the worshipers; and it was 
well that the event should be made one of peculiar in- 
terest. The 'text chosen by the preacher is, Psalm 
Ixxvii. 11. *T will remember the works of the Lord; 
gurely I will remember thy wonders of old.* He shows 
that * God's works, and his wonders of old,” should be 
remembered © becaus& they are the expressions of his 
goodness. They are 80 1n all their departments, and 
throughout all their ramifications.* This thought 1s 
unfolded and 1llustrated in a clear and eloquent man- 
ner, and its moral and religious teachings are admi- 
rably brought out and applied. He then, in a tone of 
solemn and moving pathos, approaches the occasion, 
and gives 8peech to the natural feelings and emotions 
of those who long had gathered around the venerable 
altar, and had learned to love © the maternal old tem- 
ple.* A concise sketch of the origin and history of 
the church is given, from which we derive the infor- 
mation that it was built in 1742, by some disaffected 
members of the © Old North,* who adhered to Samuel 
Mather, a son of Cotton Mather ; he died in 1785, and 
his congregation having dwindled away to a very few, 
they were obliged to ell their house ; a small society of 
Umversalists had previously been gathered, and bought 
the church in December 1785. In 1792 it was consid- 
erably enlarged ; and since that time many alterations 
and improvements have been made. We well remem- 
ber one of these, when our childish eyes mourned the 
absence of the angels flying among the clouds, painted 
on the ceiling. Four pastors have been installed over 
the s8ociety ; Rev. John Murray, Oct. 24, 1793. Rev. 
Edward Mitchell, junior pastor, Sept. 12, 1810. Rev. 
Paul Dean, August 19, 1813. Rev. Sebastian Streeter, 
May 18, 1824. The ministry of the first continued 22 
years ; that of the second, one year ; that of the third 
nine and a half years, and that of the present pastor 
has continued fourteen years. This highly interesting 
Sermon closed with an enumeration of some of the im- 


{as in that church was I dedicated, there; for 


tended Sabbath school, and there first caught the 
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-gIre to 'go forth an ady et | 

tution. | AE # | 

« The weight of years is on the pile 
7,temple:rest thy smile, 

1 days its tower shall nod.” 


THz UNIvERSALIST REGi8TER, WITH AN AL- 
for 18393 pp. 36. This work has been * got 
3. year by. Grosh and chinson, Utica, N. Y., 


he only one..in which is " dg concisely and cor- 
rectly, the statistics of our denomination., Great care 
has been taken in preparing it, and we hope that a 
sufficient patronage will be extended -to it to enable 
the proprietors to go on improving it, and repay them 
somewhat for their labor. It can be had at this office, 
price 50 cents per doz., or 6 cents smgle. The post- 
age, if sent by mail, is but two cents and a half, oyer 
100 miles, and one cent and a half under 100 miles. 


GLavp TivincGcs & Lavpigs UnivERSALIsT.MAGA- 
ZINE. . We have received two numbers of this work, 
of which we spoke in our last, and find it a neat affair. 
It is published in quarto form, and is well managed, 
and neatly printedy $. A. Davis, Editor. We wish its 
proprietors abundant success. 


MEmMoIiR AND SERMONS. We are requested to state 
that the new volume containing the Memoir and se- 
lect Sermons. of the late Rey. W. C. Hanscom, wall be 
ready for delivery at the time of the meeting of the 
Convention. Preachers and others can then supply 
themselves with whatever"number they wish, and it 1s 
requested of all favorable to the work, to see before 
they attend the Convention how, many they can dis- 
pose of in their several neighbothoods, The edition 
is 8mall, and it is hoped will be all taken up by the 
subscriptions. = | 


©Txxz TRUMPET.” By a remark in our last No. in ref- 
erence to the © 'Trumpet,” we unwittingly incurred the cen- 
sure of its editor. We did not mean to be understood as 
implying that he had never noticed our work, but that he 
had not breathed a word in reference to the new volume. 
We regret that the paragraph was not taken, as it was writ- 
ten, good naturedly ; and certain we are, that we ;should 
never have penned it, had we in the least imagined it would 
have given rise to the unpleasant feelings it has. 


*A DissxRTATION on the Natural Evidence against a 


Future State,” pp. 46. We have received a pamphlet with 
the above title, by whom written we know not, but the 
preface informs us a little concerning the author, as by his 
own language we must regard him as one full of bitterness 
against christianity. Does the author imagine he can make 
any other than a kindred spirit believe that. the rules of 
conduct prescribed by christianity for the government of 
men, are not adapted to © reasonable beings? He knows 
not christianity. * 'The terrors of superstition* may be _ap- 
plied to 8ome of the corruptions of christianity, but not to 
the divine. original. And'though it is believed by the au- 
thor that his Es8ay < contains certain decisive original me- 
thods of reasoning,” he flatters himself with vain fancies, as 
his reasonings to thoge who have thoroughly discussed the 
whole question, are but as © thrice told tales.” 


- SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS Will have a good oppor- 
tunity to remit to us 8ubscriptions and moneys collected, 
by persons who intend to be here at the Convention. As 
we have 80 many times said we want money, that we hope 
all who owe us now believe it ; and those who are indebt- 


ed to the proprietor either for the © Repository,” or books, | 


every Universalist, as it 


> of the glorious Rexti- || will-conf 


. Wz wanT AGENTS TO REMEMBER that when they 
s8end moneys to be_ credited. to subscribers, that we; 
cannot oft=time tell who in their respective lists are to: 
be credited, if they do not s8end names of those who hay? 
paid. We do not open an account. with each agent, 
unless a special request is made, and never without a" 
number of 8ubscribers has been obtained. When mo. 
ney is sent, simply state who paid it, and then ther, | 
will be no difficulty. | 4 


BLACK LIST! * A desperate dizeam © 


requires a desperate remedy,” says the old proverb. $% 
let it be. 


Artemas Cobb, West Wareham, Mass., owes 

J. S. Taylor, Tiffany, Ohio, owes - 

Wm. Kew, Buffalo, N. Y. owes 

Artemas Hermon, Eatqgn, N. H. owes 

H. M. Witherell, Leicester, Vt. owes 

J. P. Cutler, Petersham, Mass. owes 

Daniel Doneldson, Coleraine, Mass. owes 

Henry Turner, Cohasset, Mass. owes | 

J. B. Duell, Hudson, N. Y. owes 8,00. 
Any agent of our work who may know either of the ' 
above, is requested to try to collect the amount due.” 
If either of the above individuals will send the debt due * 
us, honorable mention shall be made of their fairnesz, 
in the same public manner. Other names will be 80on ! 
given to the world, if we do not hear from the persons : 
ere long. FO 


PF 8,00 


#5 be ; #6 

ps. We should be hap 
thoress of *Miserrimus* .agWui 
ar iy our next. Fy 


To CoRREsPONDEMN 
hear from the talented 


* Norman Fisk* will 

* Pastoral Relation, * 28 

E. J. C. writes well. We want to hear from he ] 
often. x | 


We have several communications on hand not yet] 
disposed of. ; 70 4 


Mus1ic. We s$hall give two pages of music in our 
next, to supply the deficiency in this No. E 


List of Letters containing remittances received 8ince our ; 
last, ending Aug. 29, 1838. 


S. 8. E., Andover, OQhio,: (he till owes for vol. VI.) $2; 
L. R., Oxford, $2 ; A. R. G., Oquawka, $5 ; W.8., Ph. 
ladelphia, (hereafter he can pay Br. A. C. T.) $2; J.K, 
Bainbridge Centre, $2; J. M. 8., Boston, N. Y. (pays up : 
to June 1839, including one copy for E. B—., Otto, $5; ; 
A. R. N., Claremont, $8 ; A. C., Poolville, $2 ; IL. H, 
Perrington, $4 ; J. P. F., Henderson, (we ent back Nos. : 


to all the 8ubscribers—this is according to our terms,) $5 | 


P. C., E. Middlebury, $8 ; A. K., Pavilion, $10 ; G. W. 
R., Hoosick, $5; M. H. B., Malden, $2 ; M. 8., Nortth : 
Attleboro”, $2 ; : M. B./A., Therasa, $2 : B. R., E. Higt-| 
gate, $2; D. V. A.; Meads Creek, $2:; A. T., Centr ! 
Sharon, $2 ;..L. L. 8., Big Fluto, $2 ;  D. B., Eatonville, ' 
$8 ; G, W.M;, Auburn, $12; B. W., Pamelia, $2; 4: 
W. B., Cold Spring, $2; A. R. M., New Bedford, $4: 
G.: B., Marlboro?, $4 ; L. A. L.,. Morrisville, (pays up 0 : 
June, 1888) $2; W. H. C., 8. Village, $8; H.M.C. 
York, $2 ; H. M., Pontiac, (owes for vol. VI.) $2. | 


Page 121, col. I, line 16, for" Ren] 
122, col. 1, line 30, for 7 


